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LITERATURE. 

Studies in German Literature. By Bayard 
Taylor. With an Introduction by George 
H. Boker. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


In presenting the world with these Studies 
of a literature beginning fifteen hundred 
years ago Mr. Bayard Taylor has shown how 
fully his mind was imbued with his subject 
before he attempted to convey his impres- 
sions of it to others. But even if he had 
given still more attention to this research, so 
extensive is it that he would scarcely have 
compassed the whole. In preparing, then, a 
dozen lectures on this vast subjeet the pro- 
cess of skipping is adopted on a wide scale; 
in fact, his task becomes a mere introduc- 
tion, in which we only meet a name and a 
physiognomy ; it is like an introduction to 
an individual, during the short period of 
which we may judge of a character by cer- 
tain traits without acquiring any intimate 
experience of it. So in attempting to state 
the impression which these hae have 
made on us we enter on a further process 
of abridgment ; and as the author has some- 
times skipped over two or three centuries 
without having anything to say about them, 
so must we sometimes skip over two or three 
lectures. 

Although many will possess themselves of 
the entire contents of the volume, we feel 
confident that after reading the first and 
second lectures not a few will rapidly turn 
over the pages towards those parts which 
treat of Schiller and Goethe. By anticipation 
we shall follow their example. We have read 
the book with the greatest pleasure, but must 
confine ourselves to those subjects which are 
of prominent interest in the work. 

_, The first lecture is on the earliest German 
literature; it has less attraction than the 
second, which embraces the Minnesingers. 
In their works, but particularly in those of 
Walter von der Vogelweide, we see that true 
poetry of nature cropping out which reappears 
after a lapse of centuries in Schiller, Goethe, 
and other modern writers. What, for ex- 
ample, can be more true to modern feeling 
than the following ?— 


* If the world’s blisses were dear to my heart 
= from her goodness and grace and, there- 
rT; 


Her roseate mouth with the charm of its 
laughter.” 











And— 
*¢ Tf I, too fond, exalt her so, 

How soon the lip’s delight becomes the bosom’s 

woe. 
Those who are accustomed to associate sto 
with story will be amused at meeting wit 
the type of Don Quixote in Ulrich von Lich- 
tenstein, a knight and one of the fraternity 
of Minnesingers in the thirteenth century. 
His eccentricities present a complete parallel 
to those of the Knight of the Woful Count- 
enance. They might have afforded a truer 
basis of Don Quixote than did ever the story 
of Doctor Faustus supply for Goethe’s illus- 
trious work. 

We pass over the mediaeval epics and the 
literature of the Reformation, nor can we 
dwell on the literature of the seventeenth 
century. 

Lessing is the first name that here appears 
among modern writers. His work is well 
analysed. We then come to Klopstock, 
Wieland, and Herder. When we read of 
how the first of these flourished on his pen- 
sion and on a fame conceded to him by a 
generation devoid of taste and judgment, and 
come to Schiller and his noble work, his 
struggles and his privations, many reflections 
are called up which are by no means favour- 
able to the world. There is no more im- 
pressive study than is to be found in the 
friendly intercourse of Schiller and Goethe— 
how they confided in and assisted each other 
in their work ; this is entered on most fully by 
the author. 

What we have here of Lessing and other 
authors preceding Goethe, even of Schiller 
himself, we may say is extremely well done ; 
but these are writers to whom the general 
reader is least in want of an introduction, 
since their works have been universally criti- 
cised. The merit of these lectures, though it 
does not rest upon, is greatly enhanced by, the 
ample analysis which they contain of Faust, 
extending as it does from the first part to the 
conclusion of this ambitious work. The 
analysis of the second part of Faust has a 
peculiar value—it is much wanted ; there are 
very few, even among the Germans, who have 
made it for themselves; there are very few 
who have read it. There is more to be said 
on Faust as a whole than has yet been written, 
because the place it occupies in literature is 
unique; it is not a special epic like the 
Iliad; it is rather a universal epic like the 
Divina Commedia, but it transcends the latter, 
which is an epic of human superstitions, in 
being an epic of all nature with man as its 
central figure. Nevertheless, though the 
only great work of its class, it is vulnerable in 
many places, and may yet, in the course of 
time, have to give way to a more perfect con- 
ception. Goethe and Shakspere in this respect 
occupy a like position, and for both is claimed 
exemption, in a measure, from the ordinary 
canons of criticism—a circumstance which, 
instead of serving literature, throws impedi- 
ments in its way and checks the progress of 
an art which can stop with no one man. 

There is a tendency even in these lectures 
to attribute to Goethe powers and perfections 
which he did not possess. Whoever studies 
the history of the concluding part of Faust 
will soon discover that it was a construction 
rather than a pure inspiration; it contains 





many elements which were not intended for 
it, and which have no connexion with the 
general plan, notably “ Titania’s Golden Wed- 
ding,’”’ which was written without a thought 
of Faust, then the introduction of Byron into 
the drama in the place of Euphorion, as well 
as the sunrise among the Alps, composed 
originally for an intended poem on William 
Tell. In endeavouring to comprise the 
universe in this work, and in crowding the 
qualities of men and things into it as alle- 
gorical representations, Goethe’s absolute suc- 
cess is very questionable, and far from assured. 
Want, Guilt, Necessity, and Care are not 
characters—they are essences ; and the tide of 
modern criticism has set in against the drama- 
tisation of such. The same may be said of 
griffins, pigmies, sphinxes, and the rest of the 
class, all of which are introduced without 
connexion with the work. Then, again, the 
setting up of Helen as the symbol of human 
beauty is arbitrary, and not due to that 
inspiration on which an original poet must 
rely. 

Ail these, and many other things, have yet 
to undergo that test of time which very few 
writers will be able to bear, until they write 
for an age of perfect culture, as did the undying 
authors of Greece. Klopstock wrote for an 
ignorant generation, and he is swept away ; 
Goethe wrote in a half-ignorant age, and 
much of his work that gives rapture to youth 
those can now scarcely read who have kept 
pace with their age. The culture of Goethe 
in every branch of knowledge was great, but 
as such it has been overrated ; it was the new 
ideas that he introduced into science and 
literature which gave it value. In botany he 
supplied that clue to transcendental science 
which his great countrymen have followed 
out, and which has culminated in Darwinism. 

The last lecture, and a very good one, is on 
Richter, whose extravagant genius no German 
has been to able analyse, and whom Bayard 
Taylor confesses himself unable to fathom. 
One would’ have thought that the subtle 
minds of his conntrymen would have pene- 
trated his purpose and have found him a 
place. The clue to his character may be 
given in a few words: he was the moral 
and intellectual Rabelais of his country ; 
in becoming so he substituted virtue for vice 
and indecency; but more than this, he 
looked upon his period as the age of fools, 
in which men followed in each other’s track 
without having the genius to cut out original 
paths for themselves. When he covers a 
great thought it is with the language of 
nonsense, as if to tell his hearers con- 
temptuously that it is good enough for 
them, and that he lowers himself to their 
poor capacity. In this spirit he will not 
even follow another in dividing his fictions 
into chapters, but calls them Dog-Post Days, 
because dogs bring him the chapters of his 
Hesperus, by which he simply means that 
his contemporaries derive their inspiration 
from no higher source. In the same spirit 
he gives his chapters in Titan the names of 
minerals, such as Mica-Slate, Felzspar, &c., 
meaning to say, “This is good enough for 
fools.” A. Eemont Hake. 
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Old Rome: a Handbook to the Ruins of the 
City and the Campagna. By Robert Burn, 
M.A. (G. Bell & Sons.) 


Tuts handy volume is an epitome of Mr. Burn’s 
larger work, Rome and the Campagna, and is 
likely to prove highly useful to travellers 
visiting Rome or sojourners in the city who 
may wish to know something more of the 
pagan antiquities of Rome and its neighbour- 

ood than ordinary guide-books will tell 
them. There is plenty of room for such a 
volume. Indeed, it supplies a want; for 
although Mr. Burn does not pretend to be 
an archaeological authority, or to enter in 
this work upon the vexed question of sites 
and names from an independent point of 
view, yet he presents his readers with a 
summary of the results of the labours as well 
as the opinions of others, which is all that 
will be required by ordinary students of its 
antiquities in their historical and economic 
bearing who are not professed archaeologists. 
For those who desire to go more deeply and 
specially into the study of particular localities 
and monuments, there is a whole library of 
literature to aid them the mere heads of 
which it would be a considerable labour to 
notify. Among the most recent and valuable 
publications it is hardly necessary to mention 
the record of Mr. Parker’s laborious researches 
as given by himself, chiefly confined to the 
pagan antiquities of Rome, and the late Mr. 
Hemans’ scholar-like expositions, which centre 
more particularly in those of Christian times. 
But these are books for the shelves of the 
scholar rather than for the portmanteau of 
the traveller, for whom, for the time of his 
sojourn at least, Mr. Burn’s volume may 
prove sufficient. Of course, in a volume of 
this kind it would be neither possible nor 
desirable to give an account of all that Rome 
has in it of antique treasures, but the selec- 
tion has been very well made. The most 
important objects and sites have been pre- 
ferred, those of inferior interest being omitted. 
By this means the attention is not confused or 
distracted in the difficulties of choice, for the 
intelligent visitor to Rome may be sure there 
is nothing mentioned in Mr. Burn’s book 
which he ought to omit to see. 

Mr. Burn commences his book by giving 
his readers a succinct account of the monu- 
mental history of Rome and a sketch of 
Roman building and architecture, and then, 
starting at the centre of its earliest examples, 
begins with a description of the Palatine and 
its structures, thence going to the Forum 
and Coliseum, reviewing their antiquities, 
amd so passing round Rome and its neigh- 
bourhood. His work is arranged in a 
systematic manner, leading his readers in 
an orderly sequence from one object of 
interest to another without hampering them 
by a too close adherence to routes and 
direction. 

Possibly Mr. Burn, with a knowledge of 
the numerous and perplexing opinions which 
have been given as to the identity or specific 
purpose of the many architectural remains 
discovered in Rome, has been warned to be as 
little dictatorial or credulous as possible. 
This is a quality excellent as it is rare in the 
cicerone. But perhaps some readers familiar 
with these monuments may consider that Mr. 
Burn has carried his reticence a little too far 


in boldly setting aside many time-honoured 
traditions. He hesitates to accept as decisive 
the position of the Mamertine Prison. That 
the low and narrow galleries were used as 
passages to and from the series of large 
chambers discovered by Mr. Parker in con- 
tiguity with what has been heretofore called 
the Mamertine Prison admits of a very reason- 
able doubt; but that the dark, high-walled 
chambers themselves must have formed a part 
or the whole of these prisons may be con- 
sidered almost beyond question, although there 
is no absolute proof of it. Again, although 
the origin of the enormous heap of potsherds 
known as Monte Testaccio has not been abso- 
lutely and decidedly accounted for, it can 
hardly be considered much of a “ mystery,” 
seeing that just such heaps, though smaller, 
are the concomitant of every modern pottery, 
and that there may very well have been one 
‘here in the neighbourhood of the emporium 
where so many amphorae were required. In 
these and other matters, however, one must 
not blame Mr. Burn for an excess of caution, 
seeing how much confusion and perplexity 
has arisen from assumption without verifi- 
cation in so many instances. Of the vexed 
question of the respective positions of the arx 
or citadel and the Temple of Jupiter on the 
Capitoline Hill it is very natural and wise 
that Mr. Burn should strictly reserve judg- 
ment. Perhaps on no other site of Rome has 
so much been said and written with so little 
to lead to any satisfactory conclusion. Mr. 
Burn has, however, examined the question 
more at length in his larger volume. It is 
possible that the excavations in progress near 
the corner of the Forum under the church of 
Santa Maria in Araceeli may some time 
throw more light on the question. Already 
the area of a small temple has been discovered, 
and there is promise of other remains being 
brought to light if the excavations should be 
continued. 

In some cases Mr. Burn might have ampli- 
fied his accounts a little with some advantage, 
as in that of the Columbarium of Statilius 
Taurus, where no mention is made of the 
very interesting series of tablets taken from it 
and now kept in a neighbouring museum with 
many other articles widely illustrative of old 
Roman domestic life. Again, in his account 
of the Baths of Caracalla he does not point 
out to his readers the spacious and extensive 
underground galleries, one of the wonders of 
the building, by which it is traversed, the 
uses of which have not yet been satisfactorily 
assigned. At Veii, too, Mr. Burn might 
profitably have paused a little longer to point 
out much that is interesting. 

From Rome Mi. Duiu takes his readers 
over the Campagna to the Sabine and Tusculan 
Mountains, pausing at the various sites of 
interest on his way. A chapter on the Phy- 
sical Geography of Rome and the Campagna 
is a useful addition to the volume. It is well 
supplemented by a geological map. The 
book is illustrated with some well-executed 
wood-cuts selected from his larger work, has 
several maps, and is carefully printed and 
edited. The traveller who wishes to become 
acquainted with the pagan antiquities of 
Rome and its neighbourhood cannot do better 
than take with him Mr. Burn’s volume; and, 
as the Forum centralises some of the highest 








interests of the city, he would do well to add 
to it Mr. F. M. Nichols’s valuable mono- 
graph, The Topography of the Forum. With 
such companions he may be congratulated on 
the enjoyment he is likely to get in going 
over the interesting sites and monuments of 
this inexhaustible eity. 
Witriam Davies. 








SOME RECENT VERSE. 


Sketches of Cambridge in Verse. 
Home. (Newman.) 


Wayside Leaves. By J. Luella Dowd. (New 
York: Putnam.) 


The Crusader, and other Poems. 
(Newman.) 


Songs and Verses on Sporting Subjects. By 
R. E. Egerton Warburton. (Pickering.) 


The Daughter of Jepthah. By W. St. Clair 
Baddeley. (Pickering.) 


Gottlob et Cetera. By William Young. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Norutne seems to check the perennial flow 
of verse. The poetaster is indifferent to 
outward circumstances, The season may be 
bad, the weather depressing, the money- 
market tight, the public pre-occupied, the 
critics ill-natured— 


By Julian 


By G.N.C. 


* at ille 

Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis aevam ”— 
it is his pleasure to write, and, fertile though 
his fancy be, it is impossible for him to 
conceive that it can be aught else than our 
pleasure to read. 

We are quite aware that it is wholly 
useless to ask Mr. Julian Home, who, no 
doubt, is an estimable young gentleman in 
other respects, to stay his hand and refrain 
from—at any rate, publishing a second series 
of his Cambridge Sketches. The first series 
really looks so pretty in its light-blue cover, 
and the metres are sv Tennysonian in form, 
that the author would doubtless feel that a 
national loss would be incurred if the me- 
mories of Pembroke and Peterhouse, Magdalen 
and Sidney, were left unsung. Nay, old 
Cantabs themselves (if acquainted with the 
fact) might resent the exclusion of their own 
colleges to make room for the, perhaps, need- 
less encouragements addressed to the gowns- 
women (may we use such a term?) of the 
most modern foundation :— 

‘‘ Daughters of the Hall of Girton, weary not at 
public scorn ; 

Ye are wise among the foolish, noblest of women 

born ! 

Faint not in your work, press boldly onwards, 

though sarcasms vex ; 


Ve are true Apostles moving this Renaissance in 
your sex !” 


The reader may perhaps find fault with the 
rhythm of these nervous lines, but he can 
scarcely fail to echo Mr. Home’s words and 
say, “I applaud your sentiments.” The 
volume is dedicated to the Poet Laureate, “ to 
whose teaching,” the author says, “he owes 
more than he can ever repay.” We can 
assure him that he over-estimates the debt. 
But we must not linger any longer among the 
‘ Halls 
And College piles, ateeming with the gusts 
Of strange philosophies and settled truths.” 


A voice from across the Atlantic bids u* 
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notice the Wayside Leaves which Mrs. J. 
Luella Dowd has gathered “in the walks of a 
busy life.’’ Sooth to say, they do not differ 
much in tint or form from those which too 
plentifully bestrew the bypaths of English 
literature. The authoress writes in what is 
termed a minor key, and there is no need for 
her to be ashamed of the simple, plaintive 
lines which she has taken the trouble to print. 
Whether they will soothe, sustain, elevate, and 
encourage others in bearing the burdens of life 
is another question. The following stanzas 
are a fair sample of the writer’s skill and 
style :— 
‘* Hope In Sorrow. 
*¢ Too late the wintry rain ! 
Too late the tears ! 


We may not meet again 
The vanished years. 

*¢ The sun in darkness set, 
Drear is the night ; 
Too late the vain regret 

For last year’s light ! 
‘© O, weary eyes that weep, 
The old dreams fied ! 
O, weary hearts that keep 
Watch o’er your dead ! 
‘« There are memories sweet 
And lives of good, 
There are souls that will meet 
When understood. 


‘* Be patient and true, 
And work above, 
There is joy for you, 

For ‘God is Love.’” 

G. N.C. mounts higher. What a ‘“‘Romaunt”’ 
may be we will not pretend to say ; but if we 
may take The Crusader as a specimen, it 
is a form of composition which an unpractised 
hand should carefully eschew. 


in humblesse would my spirit ask 


A tithe of Chaucer’s awe-inspiring flame,” 
says G. N. C., but either the petition was left 
unsaid or the Muses have withheld the boon. 
The second poem in the volume, “ St. Clair as 
the Chief,” is less a failure than the first 
because it is comparatively easy to copy 
Scott’s style and metre; but it is all poor 
stuff, and one fairly loses one’s patience when 
one reaches such twaddle as this :— 
‘* When at early morn I hear 
The shrill cry of chanticleer, 
Or the carol of the lark, 
Or the watch-dog’s rousing bark, 
Or the sheep upon the hilt 
Bleating, and the running rill 
Dashing down the water-mill,” &c. 

We must draw a line between these volumes 
and those which follow. Mr. Warburton, 
Mr. Baddeley, and Mr. Young know, at any 
rate, how to write, and if there be any place 
allowed for minor poets they may justly claim 
it. Mr. Warburton’s Hunting Songs secured 
for him a considerable amount of favour, 
which will neither be augmented nor lessened 
by the present little volume. There is a 
good deal of freshness in his style, and many 
of the poems seem as though they had been 
Composed in the saddle. But straight riding 
does not make a poet, and we may even 
venture to doubt the conclusion at which he 
arrives with regard to the Empress of Austria’s 
qualifications for her high position :— 

“‘ Who can rule a rash horse and can keep his head 
straight, 

Must be surely well fitted to govern the State ; 


What queen on her throne can this Empress excel, 
Who can sit with like grace ona saddle as well?” 





Mr. Baddeley is also not unknown as a writer 
possessing much skill in composition, a culti- 
vated mind, and a musical ear. “The 
Daughter of Jepthah” (for so Mr. Baddeley 
spells the judge’s name) forms the subject of 
a lyrical tragedy in which the enacting of the 
horrible conclusion which the words of Scrip- 
ture seem to favour is avoided by making a 
messenger describe the maiden’s fate. Mr 
Baddeley has dealt with his subject cleverly, 
but coldly, and the repulsive character of the 
priest Abihu lends an additional horror to 
an incident sufficiently painful in _ itself. 
“ Evelyn Esmond” is a tale of love, frailty, and 
punishment, told in language a little affected, 
but not without some degree of pathos. The 
brutality of Hugh Esmond is, we suppose, 
introduced as a justification of his wife’s con- 
duct towards him, but it nevertheless strikes 
us as being highly unnatural. In the follow- 
ing lines Evelyn Esmond’s return to her 
father’s house, after her lover’s death, is 
depicted with a certain amount of skill :— 

‘© A gentle lady, wandering with the breeze, 

Came pensive, with her eyes towards the ground, 

Along the velvet path, like one who dreams, 

Her pallid cheeks and hair of golden hue, 

Blown loose about her broider’d garniture, 

Shone in the silver moonbeam as she grew [drew ?] 

Towards the window where he s within. 

Nor was he ware of her, till, on the wall, 

Where the blank lustre ended with the light 

Perfused, he knew that shape of wonderment 

And the frail image of loose-driven hair 

Waving thereon. He started to the light, 

And, marvelling an instant, with strong joy 

Dash’d with a vague suspense, his stature bowed, 

Sank, folding his features close with his old arms, 

For very fear his vision might be vain.” 


In the translations and adaptations which 
fill Mr. William Young’s little volume there 
are not a few passages of more than ordinary 
merit, and we are inclined to think that study 
and practice may lift him ere long above the 
level which the mere versifier is content to 
attain. “The Marble Faun” (from Victor 
Hugo’s “‘La Statue”) is a bit of careful 
writing, too long to quote in its entirety, but 
preserving throughout the character of these 
its opening lines :-— 

‘* He seemed to shiver, for the wind was keen. 

*T was a poor statue underneath a mass 

Of leafiess branches, with a blackened back 

And n foot—an old isolated Faun 

In old deserted park, who, bending forward, 

Half merged himself in the entangling boughs, 
Half in his marble sittings. He wasthere, — 
Pensive, and bound to the earth ; and, as all things 
Devoid of movement, he was there—forgotten.” 


Very different in style, but quite as happy in 
its rendering, is a little piece by Ternari, 
which Mr. Young entitles ‘ Occasion” 
(though “‘ Opportunity ”’ would be the better 
word), and which admits of being given at 
length :— 


‘* *Say, who art thou, with more than mortal air, 
Endowed by heaven with gifts and graces rare, 
Whom restless, wing?d feet for ever onward bear?’ 

** *T am Occasion—known to few, at best, 

And since one foot upon a wheel I rest, 
Constant my movements are—they cannot be 
repressed. 


‘* *Not the swift eagle in his swiftest flight 
Can equal me in speed, my wings are bright ; 
And man who sees them waved is dazzled by the 
sight. 
‘* * My thick and flowing locks, before me thrown, 
Conceal my form—nor face nor breast is shown ; 


That thus, as I approach, my coming be not 
known. 





‘¢ ¢ Behind my head, no single lock of hair 
Invites the hand that fain would grasp it there 5, 


But he who lets me pass, to seize me may despair. 
‘¢ ¢ Whom, then, so close behind thee do I see?’ 

‘ Her name is Penitence ; and Heaven’s decree 

Hath made all those her prey who profit not by me, 
‘¢ ¢ And thou, O mortal, who dost vainly fly, 

These curious questions, thou dost not ey 

That now thy time is lost—for Iam passing by.’” 


.| These specimens may suffice to show that 


Mr. Young possesses both taste and skill; 
that these are not the only elements needed 
to make a poet both Mr. Young and our 
readers are fully aware. 

Cuar.Es J. RoBInson, 








THE GESTA ROMANORUM. 


The Early-English Versions of the Gesta 
Romanorum. Formerly edited by Sir 
Frederic Madden for the Roxburghe Club, 
and now re-edited from the MSS. in the 
British Museum (Harl. 7333 and Addit. 
9066) and University Library, Cambridge 
(KK. 1. 6). With Introduction, Notes, 

Glossary, &c., by Sidney J. H. H e, 

B.A. "Taadee Published for the Early- 

English Text Society.) 


Tue Gesta Romanorwm occupies so important 
a place in the history of fiction that an edition 
which makes the a versions easily 
accessible is a matter for congratulation. 
Mr. Herrtage in his Introduction states very 
fairly the present state of our knowledge as 
to the origin and authorship of the collection, 
and agrees with Oesterley that its birthplace 
was England. We owe the preservation of 
the mass of fable, anecdote, and story known 
vaguely as the Gesta Romanorum to the 
dread entertained by the mediaeval preachers 
of being thought dull. For this reason 
they seasoned their hortatory discourses with 
stories to which were added “ moralities” 
giving the most extraordinary applica- 
tions of the incidents to theological doc- 
trines. A partial parallel in modern times 
is afforded by the Japanese sermons re- 
ported by Mr. A. B. Mitford. It may easily 
be imagined that the attention of a mediaeval 
audience could be more easily retained by 
stories of knights and ladies than by elaborate 
arguments or ornate eloquence. The preacher 
cared only for the morality, but it may be 
feared that his hearers were more attentive to 
the tale. Posterity is of the same mind. We 
turn with amazement from the stupidity of 
the moralisations to the stories that capti- 
vated Boccaccio and Chaucer. The Gesta 
Romanorum is a fountain from which poets 
and novelists and dramatists have alike 
drawn their inspiration. In it we find the 
originals or analogues of the Bond Story, the 
Three Caskets, the Dog of Montargis, the 
Three Black Crows, Patient Griselda, Fridolin, 
the Mysterious Mother, the Death of Gellert, 
and many other incidents that have become 
“ familiar in our mouths as household words ”’ 
when touched by the genius of Schiller or of 
Voltaire. 

Some of the stories suggest their Oriental 
origin, as in the case of the story of the Magic 
Ring, Brooch, and Cloth, of the Murder of the 
Three Knights (p. 96), and others. The story 
of the proud Jovinian (p. 75) is that bette. 
known to modern readers as King Robert of 
Sicily, to which the graceful verse of Long. 
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fellow has given a new lease of life. The 
legend is told in a grotesque fashion in the 
Talmud, where the dispossessed monarch 
is said to be Solomon. It was thus 
that the Jewish pundits explained the 
opening phrase of Ecclesiastes. The Eastern 
and the Western forms of the story will repay 
comparison. Robert of Sicily is deposed from 
his throne for his arrogant blasphemy, and his 
form and station are taken by an angel who 
restores him to his power and glory as soon 
as he expresses contrition. In the Oriental 
legend, Solomon becomes for a time the victim 
of one of his attendant demons, to whom, in 
a moment of weakness, he has revealed the 
secret of his power. The monarch in exile 
wanders about disconsolately, prefacing his 
discourses on the vanity of all things with the 
declaration, “I, the Preacher, was King over 
Israel in Jerusalem” (Eccles. i. 12). This 
seditious remark he constantly iterates, until 
the rabbis are moved to enquire into the matter, 
and the false King, whose irregular proceedings 
in the harem have excited suspicion, is detected 
by his feet, for though demons have the power 
to assume the form of humanity, their extremi- 
ties remain like the claws of a barn-door fowl. 
Disraeli has given this Talmudic narrative in 
his Ouriosities of Literature, brt without 
noticing its curious similarity and dissimilarity 
to the legend of Robert of Sicily. The story 
of Ciclades (p. 279) occurs in some recensions 
of the Calila u Dimnah, and hasbeen a favourite 
with later writers. The anecdote of the son 
who promised his father to return home from 
the monastery on condition that the custom 
of death coming to young as well as to old 
(p. 366) should be abolished has a Buddhist 
flavour. Its immediate source is the Vitas 
Patrum. 

To this Oriental origin we may ascribe the 
low estimate of womankind and the despotic 
power assigned to those in authority. Adul- 
tery, incest, and murder are the motive of 
many of these anecdotes. Manners were no 
better than morals, for the emperor is repre- 
sented as kicking a page on the breast (p. 323). 
Coarse injustice toward the Jews is shown in 
the narration of a ridiculous miracle (p. 377). 
The story of the rich man who was punished 
for robbing a poor widow reads like a point- 
less version of the anecdote about Archbishop 
Baldwin (¢f. Wright’s Latin Stories, p. 30). 
The theology is as grotesque as the morality. 
The world swarmed with devils, poor crea- 
tures who could be cheated and put in the 
stocks (p. 419). Commend us, however, to 
the specimen of the devil’s exercises in poetry 
which appears in the Latin Gesta (p. 527). 

Sometimes the story points a moral which 
the priestly narrator can hardly have intended. 
Thus Fulgentius saves his life by falling 
asleep in church (p. 324), though there is a 
saving clause that his somnolence was “ aftir 
ye leuacion.” The phrase “And sithe she is 
vnkynde and fals to him, no doute of she ma 
not be iust to pe” (p. 307), will recal lago’s 
suggestion, “She did deceive her father,” 

_ There is an old-standing dispute concern- 
ing the song of the nightingale. Is it sad or 
cheerful? The poets are curiously divided on 
the subject. Shakspere calls it “ mournful,” 
Milton “sad,” Moore “joyful,” and Keble 
“joyous.” In the story of the Magic Well 
the adulterous nightingale whose guilt is dis- 





covered “mourned sore in her maner, and 
lefte of her swete songe” (p. 442, of. 55). 
Katebi is represented by Ouseley as speaking 
of the plaintive warbling of this bird. The 
old English novelist is thus opposed to the 
testimony of the Persian singer as well as to 
that of most of the poets of his own land. 

Mr. Herrtage has added an Appendix con- 
taining short notices of the tales in the 
printed Latin edition of the Gesta and not 
found in the English MSS. It is a pity these 
have not been given at greater length, as, 
when added to the English versions, they 
cover all the contents of the 138 MSS. 
examined by Oesterley. ‘The story which 
Mr. Herrtage regards as suggested by the 
classical legend of Tarpeia will be found in 
Caxton’s Game of the Chesse (ce. ii., b. ii.), 
who cites as his authority the Lombard his- 
toriographer, Paul. In effect, the narrative 
is taken from Paulus Diaconus (Muratori, Fer. 
Ital. Scr., t. i. p. 465). The same quaint 
treatise of Caxton’s contains (c. iv. b. iii.) 
the story of the dishonest merchant and 
the clever manner in which he was compelled 
to make restitution (p. 523). The racy story 
of John of Gonazath as told by Caxton 
relates a like device. These might well have 
been added, as Mr. Herrtage has already 
quoted the Game of the Chesse for an anecdote 
of St. Bernard (p. 528). The note on the 
old belief that man was compounded of four 
elements (p. 359) would bave been more 
complete if it had included a reference to those 
fine lines of Marlowe’s. beginning :— 

‘* Nature that made us of four elements.” 
—(Tamberlane, act II., scene vi.) 

The work has been done so well that we are 
not disposed to insist too much even upon 
points we would gladly have seen treated at 
greater length. Mr. Herrtage has made 
accessible the stories that formed no incon- 
siderable portion of the real “literature of 
power” of England in the Middle Ages— 
the stories that were told by the preacher. 
in the pulpit, by the soldier in the camp, and 
by the peasant at his fireside. The Eng- 
lish Gesta is valuable from a philological 
point of view, it is an important link in 
the history of fiction, and it is interesting for 
the light it throws upon the social and moral 
ideas of England in what enthusiasts call the 
good old times. Wur1am E. A. Axon. 








Relation de V Ambassade au Kharezm de 
Riza Qouly Khan. Traduite et annotée par 
Charles Schefer, Membre de l'Institut. 
(Paris: Leroux.) 


WE shall probably not be mistaken in sup- 
posing that the appearance of this work is 
primarily due rather to the literary tastes of 
its accomplished editor than to any wish to 
contribute to the immediate political ques- 
tions which the mention of Khiva suggests. 


y | But even from a political point of view much 


incidental light is reflected from these pages 
upon matters in which English interests are 
closely involved ; perhaps we may here add 
that no English reader of the book will be 
insensible to the mere material charm afforded 
by such letterpress and paper. 

The basis of the work is a translation—the 
accuracy of which is guaranteed by M. Schefer’s 
reputation for scholarship—of the account of a 





mission sent in 1852 by the Shah of Persia to 
Khiva, and narrated by the envoy himself 
for the edification of his master. The author 
is introduced to us by his translator as an 
experienced public servant and an accom- 
plished scholar from an Oriental standpoint ; 
and his narrative shows him to be a man 
fertile in resources, and endowed with all 
the intelligence and humour for which his 
countrymen are distinguished. Even as a 
specimen product of modern Persian culture 
this work is curious, while intrinsically it is 
of considerable—though very unequal—value. 
The long half-mystic invocation of the Deity; 
the unquestioning faith in certain tenets, with 
a gentlemanlike toleration of the superstitions 
of others; the interweaving in the text of 
stanzas of poetry, mostly original, which to a 
European taste are, generally speaking, either 
overladen with metaphor and sentiment, or 
strikingly devoid of either; the shrewd ap- 
preciation of character, and of events which 
happen within his own observation, combined 
with a hopelessly inaccurate and pre-scientific 
habit of mind when natural phenomena are 
in question, are all very characteristic. In his 
lively picture of Khivan life and manners, 
beside the insight into details which no 
European traveller could have given us, we 
obtain many curious glimpses of the relations 
between the two countries, the resemblances 
and differences of their respective civilisation, 
and the estimate in which each is held by the 
other. The Persian envoy always treats his 
Khivan acquaintance with a courtesy re- 
sulting from good breeding, and quickened 
at times by apprehension for his personal 
safety ; but he never—according to his own 
account—conceals from them his conviction, 
not altogether unwarranted by facts, of the 
great superiority of his country in all that 
we include under the term “civilisation.” 
Of this, the key-note of his diplomacy, 
he gives many amusing instances. After 
satirising the simplicity of the Khivan cwisine, 
he describes in full detail a banquet which he 
gave by way of contrast, which raade such an 
impression that no one ever afterwards ven- 
tured to ask him to dinner. When the Khan 
sends him a khilat, or robe of honour, and a 
purse to pay his expenses, he puts on the 
former with a sort of deprecating joke at the 
absurdity, and hands the latter over to his 
servants, without even counting the money, 
merely remarking on its uselessness to one 
who depended on the unlimited wealth 
and bounty of the Shah. While not 
forgetting the respect due to the Khan 
as a prince of a race allied to his 
own sovereign, he is equally outspoken 
with him. His account of the description 
which he gave to the Khan of the resources 
and of the political organisation of Persia, and 
his picture of the Shah, dividing his time 
between the cares of his vast empire and the 
study of grave questions of history and phi- 
losophy, are inimitable; and not less amusing 
is the naive record of the overwhelming effect 
on the Khan of all this eloquence. But 
indeed the narrative abounds in traits of fine 
and subtle humour which render it very 
attractive reading. The envoy’s animated 
account of his adventures among the Turko- 
mans throws some light on the peculiar rela- 
tion in which those tribes stand towards 
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Persia and Khiva respectively. He is too 
courtly a writer to expose, more than he 
can help, the weak points of the Persian 
administration, but much can be read between 
the lines; we must remember, however, that 
things which appear faulty to us are not so 
in the eyes of an Eastern statesman. Indi- 
rectly the book confirms our previous im- 
pression of the fine natural qualities of the 
people of Persia, and of the pressing im- 
portance of cultivating, far more effectually 
than we have done of late years, an intimate 
and friendly understanding with her. 

The route across the Turkoman country to 
Khiva is so little known that the envoy’s 
observations, though frequently dry and 
bald, are not without some practical value; 
but this is confined to the places he actually 
visited, and his habit of mind with respect to 
all questions of physical science, geography 
included, recals that in which, as Joinville 
tells us, the companions of St. Louis dis- 
cussed the fossil fish in the rocks of Syria. 
His translator tells us that Riza Kuli Khan 
is the author of a dictionary, and other learned 
works on the influence of Arabic in the 
Persian language ; but his derivations of the 
names of places, as, ¢.g., Samarkand from 
Shamar kand (Shamar destroyed it), do not 
seem above the average of such speculations. 
M. Schefer, after rejecting various Oriental 
derivations of the name Kharezm, adopts one 
originally suggested, we believe, by Burnouf, 
viz., from the Zend “ gair, khar (nourriture, 
herbe), et zem (terre).”’ It may be worth 
while to compare this with the derivation 
proposed by M. Lerch in his account of Khiva 
in the Russische Revue for 1874; he rejects 
the above, and would derive the name from 
the Persian khwar in its original sense of 
‘ low,” and zem, ‘‘land.”” M. Schefer is appa- 
rently of opinion that the people of Persian 
race formerly found to the north of the Oxus 
had been deported thither as exiles, and that 
from the union of these with “Turkish ” 
women sprang the race now known as 
Sarts. There are, no doubt, legends and 
traditions to that effect, but the theory seems 
inconsistent with the evidence we have of an 
Iranian population in those regions long 
before the advent of the Turks or their con- 
geners. Beside an interesting introductory 
notice of his author, M. Schefer has enriched 
the volume with copious illustrative notes, 
among which are many extracts from the 
mediaeval geographers ; but these, interesting 
as they are, might often, we venture to think, 
have been supplemented with advantage from 
the best modern authorities, thus enlightening 
the reader as to the actual condition of places 
referred to. In this respect the notes not 
unfrequently fall short; and even when 
modern authorities are quoted, the latest and 
best information is not always given, as, for 
instance, in the conflicting versions of the 
height of Demavend. Among the ascents of 
this mountain, by the way, one is mentioned 
by a British peer who is not at once recog- 
nisable as “ Lord Schomkerker ! ’’ 

Many readers might have been grateful for 
a résumé of the relations between Persia and 
Khiva subsequent to the mission of Riza 
Kuli Khan ; but it would be unfair to 
complain that M. Schefer has not laid us 
under this additional obligation, for that 





would have been clearly beside the intention 
of the work before us. His author, too, 
we notice, observes a somewhat marked 
reticence as regards external politics. Prob- 
ably the assimilative propensities of Russia 
form a delicate subject for Persian statesmen ; 
and we have only a passing allusion to that 
Power, as when, speaking of Khudayar 
Khan of Khokand, he says, “ La Russie s’est 
emparée de quelques districts de ses Etats. 
Qu’adviendra-t-il dans l’avenir?”” But we 
may be allowed to regret that M. Schefer 
should, in a work like the present, have intro- 
duced, from Narshakhi’s Tarikhi Bokhara,the 
account of certain revolting abominations, 
which, if they ever existed—a large assump- 
tion—would certainly have warranted the 
application of the ‘‘ bag-and-baggage ” policy 
to the people who practised them. It is a 
pity that a work of general interest should be 
thus made unfit to lie upon the drawing-room 
table. Such matter might at least (if it was 
necessary to print it at all) have been given 
in Latin, which is so often condemned to be 
its receptacle, and for which the modern 
disuse of classical learning will at all events 
render it the more available ! 
Courts TRortTer. 








NEW NOVELS, 


A Wayward Woman. By Arthur Griffiths. 
3 vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Louis ; or, Doomed to the Oloister. By M. J. 
Hope. 3 vols. (Griffith & Farran.) 


Our Square Oircle. By J. Hain Friswell. 
2 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


A Man’s a Man for a That. 
bocker Novels.” 
nam’s Sons.) 


Tae heroine of Major Griffiths’ new novel is 
an impulsive young person, who has all the 
talents, all the graces, most of the virtues, 
only one or two of the smaller vices, and 
who is altogether a very wonderful crea- 
ture. Peers, millionaires, cavalrymen sigh 
loudly for her hand, and sigh in vain. She 
prefers to bestow that member on a marvel- 
lous painter, who, before he is twenty-seven, 
has travelled Mercator’s Projection end- 
thwart and overlong in the service of an 
illustrated print, and has yet found time to 
develop in his single person the characteristic 
qualities of Corot, Martin, Daubigny, Millet, 
Frith, Burne-Jones, and other well-known 
artists. It is not surprising that this gifted 
pair should, two years after their start in life, 
be found inhabiting a love of a cottage at 
Pedlar’s Green—a kind of Eden of “Old 
Blue” and Japanese fans—and selling their 
pictures for sums in four figures. Nor is it 
surprising that, after being thus on Fortune’s 
cap the very button, they should of a sudden 
be hurled down into the deeps, and become 
for a while no better than the soles of her 
shoes. They are for some time the adored of 
celebrities of all sorts; but in the end 
their vogue, like all the other fashions 
of this world, passes away, and there 
seems to be every prospect of their coming 
miserably to the dogs. Major Griffiths’ 
heroine, who, for a clever woman and an 
adept in society, is extraordinarily fond and 
foolish, allows her reputation to be com- 
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promised ; while his hero, who has got into 
the hands of a Wicked Picture Dealer, a kind 
of h-less Mephistopheles, falls from his 
ladder at the nick of time, and has a fever and 
nearly loses his precious eyesight. All comes 


‘right, and I am not going to disclose the 


means of rectitication, though I esteem them 
little enough to do so if I were put to it. I 
am bound to add that to me the interest of 
A Wayward Woman ceases with the second 
volume. The folly and vulgarity of the 
Duchess of Hammersmith, the manoeuvres of 
Mr. Crammersh, the uncommon innocence 
of Winnifred Gwynne, the tame wild men of 
the “ Zeuxis,” the gaiety and freedom of 
Lord Yellowborough, the aesthetic feats of 
the heroic Dominic, make of the third volume 
a something not easy of digestion. On the 
other hand, Major Griffiths always writes 
with considerable fluency and intelligence ; 
his novel contains an abundance of dialogue 
that is bright and clever and telling, if it is not 
often natural, and not seldom flippant and a 
little forced ; his landscapes are always vivid, 
and well wrought; and while most of his 
characters are sufficient in a kind of way, one 
of them, the amiable old equerry, is really 
a good thing. Altogether, 4 Wayward 
Woman is a readable and even amusing 
book. 


“Of late years,” Mr. M. J. Hope preludes 
agreeably, ‘‘ Reviewers [with a capital R] 
have written in terms of well-merited re- 
proach concerning the frivolous tone of many 
of the stories which daily emerge from the 
press, stories containing only incidents of 
every-day life and commonplace experience, 
over which,” &c., &c. As the sentence is 
some three-fourths of a page long I shall not 
pursue it to its close. Its purport, and that 
of its fellows, may easily be guessed. Mr. 
Hope objects to ordinary novels, and has tried 
to produce something better. It has been his 
purpose to combine instruction with amuse- 
ment. His “‘ whole story is a condensation 
of many years’ study in an old library which 
contained an unusually large and interesting 
collection of French memoirs, histories, and 
theological writings of the seventeenth 
century,” and “was at first written merely 
to interest the younger members of the 
Author’s family, who had naturally neither 
time nor inclination to hunt through dusty 
folios of controversial divinity or to wade 
through the arid pages of memoirs in search 
of a few salient and interesting facts.” If 
novels like Doomed to the Oloister were a 
natural consequence of many years’ study in 
an old library, I could find it in my heart 
to be glad that old libraries are rare, for 
Doomed to the Cloister is dull. Mr. Hope 
appears to have had an idea that the 
younger members of his family would be 
well off if he could recal for them the age 
of Louis XIV. As a matter of course, the 
scene of his principal action is laid in a 
monastery ; his incidents are mainly secta- 
rian; his characters are nearly all of them 
religious; and the impression produced by 
his book is that there were no men and women 
in those days, but only a quaint and awkward 
set of shadows, fond above all of theological 
argument, but relishing vaguely a feeble and 
innocent wittiness of speech and a wildly 
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moral way of life. What more the younger 
members of a family can want to know about 
the age of Louis XIV. than they can learn 
from the Vicomte de Bragelonne and Vingt 
Ans Aprés I am not able to conceive. It is 
intelligible that they should decline to “wade”’ 
or “hunt ” through “ dusty folios” and “ arid 
pages,” but itis not intelligible that they 
should have preferred the perusal of Doomed 
to the Oloister to these exercises. If they 
did so, Mr. Hope should have been content 
with their applause, and have gone no farther. 
Life is short and old libraries are not plentiful ; 
and it is asking too much of a cold, hard 
world to expect that it should take any 
interest in novels like this one of Mr. Hope’s, 
when, if it have not time for Pascal and 
Bossuet, or even for Sainte-Beuve, it has 
always its Alexandre Dumas. 


The title of Our Square Circle is a kind of 
jeu W@esprit. It has nothing to do with 
visionary mathematics; it is an humble and 
playful attempt ata pun. Rightly interpreted, 
it signifies the social group, or gathering, 
that abides, for purposes of intercourse or 
conversation, in ‘‘Our Square”—the word 
“‘ Square”’ being used, in this instance, in a 
sense that is less geometrical than archi- 
tectural. Thus much being explained, the 
book is an easy thing to understand. It is 
supposed to be written by a certain young 
doctor—the new practitioner of the spot ; who 
goes his rounds, and, as he goes them, de- 
scribes the patients he meets, reports their 
conversation, and tells anew the long, long 
stories that he hears from them. It will 
be perceived that there is a certain affinity 
between the book and the ordinary Christmas 
Annual. Of an overgrown specimen of that 
literary genus—the gigantic gooseberry of 
the order—Our Square Circle, indeed, is 
strikingly suggestive. It is pleasant reading, 
though it contains some pages that, written 
or not, ought certainly never to have been 
published. Its several stories are not of 
much account: they are amiable in tone, and 
not difficult to peruse ; but they are obviously 
moral, they are too evidently designed for 
family reading, and they do not often astonish. 
But Our Square Circle is, for all that, a 
meritorious little work. Its characters and 
landscapes are not only cleverly noted and 
conveyed, but have a flavour of actuality about 
them that gives them an interest apart; 
much of its talk has a beadiness, a certain 
sparkle in it, as of soda-water ever so slightly 
complexioned with something potent ; and the 
discussions it contains of men and things 
are intelligently fancied and neatly written. 
With the understanding, therefore, that Our 
Square Circle is thoroughly conventional, it 
may be attempted with confidence and accom- 
plished without much effort. 


The author of 4 Man’s a Man for a’ That 
confesses that he wrote it in reply to a chal- 
lenge from one whose book he had criticised 
with the stern severity of the young man 
given to theoretical aesthetics. He had no 
idea, it appears, that novel-writing is the 
difficult art it is, and when he had finished 
his work he was amazed to find how far it 
was from being so good as he had meant it 
to be, At first he was in a mind to re-write 
it, but illness supervened, his imaginings 





grew tame, and he is obliged to present it to 
the public in its original imperfectness. His 
story is the story of an intellectual young 
American, who would like to be a Prussian 
and a soldier, but who is obliged to be 
a country lawyer. In his native village, 
or somewhere thereabouts, he settles down 
with the noble, sorrowful, uncomplaining 
resoluteness of the intellectual young man 
crosséd in life but picked to be the hero of a 
novel; and in a lettered ease, made beau- 
tiful with inexpensive waifs and strays 
of the plastic arts of his native land, he 
studies Jomini, and does his best to make 
himself a good and decent Prussian. On a 
journey to Europe he meets the heroine, an 
intellectual young American also, with a well- 
nigh strictly classical nose, a face that “is 
almost too statuesque in quiet,” a figure 
whose “ contours ” are “ superb,”’ and a con- 
siderable amount of landed property. To- 
gether do these favoured creatures walk and 
talk ; together they “do” museum and ruin 
and gallery ; till, after a little of the latter- 
day equivalent for Shakspere and the musical 
glasses, they discover that each, aesthetically, 
is all the other’s fancy painted, and that the 
best thing they can do is to fall in love. 
There are difficulties in the way of mutual 
fondness, it is true—such difficulties as flights, 
renunciations, fires, loss of property, and all 
that kind of thing. But after Agnes has 
seen Edel at Paestum “lying in the grass, 
his great head bared as if he had been in 
waiting reverence before an inspiration,” 
you feel that the matter can have but one 
end. That end it has. The aesthetic 
solos are blended in an aesthetic duet; and, 
in a rapture of German quotations and 
high-class talk about art, the young 
people return to the United States, and 
prepare to live happily ever afterwards. 
They are not admitted into society, how- 
ever, and native art soon palls upon them. 
At this juncture, the Franco-German War 
breaks out, and Agnes becomes a person of 
property once more. At last Edel is able to 
realise his dreams: to be a Prussian, to take 
service under the Red Prince (having previously 
confounded all sorts of generals and field- 
marshals with his knowledge of Jomini), to 
ride outas an Uhlan. He “ breasts the French 
bullets” (as he puts it) rather vaguely, but 
with great distinction to himself, and with 
impassioned language on the part of his 
author ; and wher we take leave of him he is 
living in a lovely home at Lucerne, with 
“ Pilatus, the giant tower,” in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the landscape and atmo- 
spherical effects of the district in full 
working order. He is there yet, waiting 
till, at his country’s call, he puts on the cocked 
hat of a real American general, and hies him 
away to finish the Indian War, about which 
he has ideas, As he sometimes says, “ signi- 
ficantly,” that ‘she [the United States] will 
have a place” for him, it seems not impos- 
sible but he is thinking of running the 
aesthetic ticket at the next presidential 
election. I am afraid that he will be a dull 
chief magistrate ; I am sure he will be a 
harmless one. It must be owned, too, that 
a President who can talk about Bernini, and 
“breasting bullets,” and Goethe, and Cham- 
pollion, and Jomini and Co. will have at least 





the charm of novelty. And if ‘in the White 
House the gifted Edel should ever take to 
standing about with ‘ his great head bared ” 
as if ‘‘ in waiting reverence before an inspira- 
tion,” his countrymen, who at first will naturally 
marvel at the spectacle, will soon grow used 
to it and proud of it; and in the end they will 
wonder how it was their Edel seemed so poor 
to them when he was only a kind of heaven- 
born Uhlan and the hero of a ‘“ Knicker- 
bocker Novel.” W. E. Hentey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. Mackenzie has given us in The Nine- 
teenth Century: a History (Nelson and Sons), a 

work which contains in a small space an 
enormous mass of information. Though he 
has something to say on the course of political 

progress, he is mainly concerned with the 
social and political changes which have passed 

over the nations of Europe, which he takes 

one by one, though he reserves, as might be 

expected, a larger space for our own country. 

Out of the details of these changes he has 

woven a narrative, full of life and interest, 

which will make his book an attractive one to 

those who like to review the progress of the 

age in which they and their fathers have lived, 

without the necessity of consulting lengthy and 

ponderous volumes. In his enthusiasm for 

progress, indeed, he is sometimes unjust to 

those who defended abuses which others were 

more wisely dragging to light. No one, for 
instance, who understands the character of the 
Duke of Wellington will be quite satisfied to hear 
that, on the threat that the Reform Bill should 
be forced through the upper House by a creation 
of Whig lords, he, ‘‘ and a hundred other peers, 

majestically sullen, quitted the House, and 

ceased from troubling” (p. 109). It would 
have been better to acknowledge the Duke’s 

rectitude of purpose in clinging to a view of 
the Constitution which had served its purpose 
in days gone by. If, too, there be any 
ground for the suggestion that Thislewood’s 
conspiracy (p. 78) was one which he and 
his comrades were merely ‘supposed to 
have formed,” we ought to have had a note to 

suggest the evidence for a view which has 
certainly not been taken by ordinary historians. 

There are some small mistakes, which will, no 

doubt, be corrected in a future edition. At 
p- 15, for instance, it is eye A left to be 

inferred that Lafayette never reached America 
at all, and at p. 408 we are told that Plevna 
is a Roumanian town. 


Morocco: its People and Places. By 
Edmondo de’ Amicis. Translated by O. Rollin- 
Tilton, (Oassell.) Signor de’ Amicis, the 
author, and Signor Bisco, the artist, had a rare 
chance when they were selected to accompany 
the Italian embassy which a few years ago 
ome tee from Tangiers to Fez on a visit to the 

mperor; and they availed themselves of it to the 
full. Very few Europeans have taken this jour- 
ney before, and a country in which children who 
can scarcely walk are taught to salute Nazarenes 
witha ‘‘ God roast yourgrandfather ! is pa | 
inviting to the ordinary Christian; indeed, 
unless they had the genius of a Burton, not many 
would survive to reach Alkazar, let alone Fez. 
But, fortunately for them and for us, the pro- 
tection of the Sultan not only enabled these 
gentlemen to go and return in safety, but 
allowed them to perform the somewhat arduous 
journey under conditions which allowed them 
to record their experiences in a thorough and 
beautiful manner. The record of Signor de 
Amicis is written with singular skill, and he has 
been fortunate in his translator. With vivid 
power he describes each incident and each person 
that he meets. It needs little imagination, 
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especially with the help of Signor Bisco’s spirited 
— pres Meten sketches, to realise each scene 
in the strange journey through the wild and 
beautiful country. The preliminary waiting at 
Tangiers is itself so full of novel interest, with 
its powerful descriptions of the Procession of 
the Aissawa and the Feast of Mahomet, that it 
is almost with regret that we learn that the 
escort has arrived and the journey is about to 
begin. Much the same feeling follows the 
reader throughout the book, and the regret 
becomes real when the journey and the book end 
together. Signor de’ Amicis is not only a keen 
and patient observer, but an artist in words, 
who can describe a landscape or a character in 
a few well-chosen sentences which leave a 
distinct impression on the reader’s mind ; and in 
this crowded panorama the figures of the 
different governors through whose districts they 
passed, the idiot saints at the tombs, the different 
members of the carayan from the ambassador 
and mulatto general of the escort down to their 
seryants, not to mention fifty more, are all 
clearly defined pictures. Although mainly a 
narrative, the book is filled with observations 
and reflections of much interest on the manners 
and customs, the history and the character, of 
this strange people, whose whole system of 
religion and politics presents a rigid and insur- 
mountable barrier against all progress and 
reform. It might help to saye them from that 
seemingly inevitable decay which awaits all 
nations that haye ceased to learn if they could 
only read Signor de’ Amicis’ pages and see 
Signor Bisco’s pictures, and it increases our pity 
for this manly, picturesque, and dignified people 
to know that even this means of enlightenment 
is not for them. If, however, they will not 
learn from us, we can still learn something from 
them, and, as the ordinary Englishman, unless 
he has studied the books of Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Dr. Leared, knows little 
of Morocco except its leather, this book 
ought to be welcomed. Although we have only 
mentioned Signor Bisco, another artist, Signor 
Uzzi, accompanied this expedition, and there is 
one picture, ‘‘ People of Alkazar,” which deserves 
special mention for a beautifully drawn group of 
a woman and two children. The signature to 
a is illegible, but it does not look like Bisco or 
ZZl. 


Oxford: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. 
By Andrew Lang, M.A. Bg pe Few writers 
are so well qualified as Mr. Lang to deal with 
Oxford and the impressions which Oxford seldom 
fails to leave on those subjected to her subtle 
and potent influence. Mr. Lang is a true son of 
Oxford ; and with the many-sided culture for 
which he isin large measure indebted to her 
he combines gifts which are all his own—a 
delicate irony seldom passing into bitterness; a 
keen susceptibility to thoughts and sentiments 
which are ‘‘in the air;” aud a mastery of ex- 
pression derived from nature and perfected by 
use. It is fortunate for English literature that 
Mr. Lang is not subject, at all events, to one 
infirmity which, as he reminds us, the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of Oxford too often breeds—the 
morbid dread of writing a book. Mr. Lang’s 
sketches of Oxford, each conveying a swift and 
general impression of the university as a livin 
whole at a distinct historical epoch, and callin 
in the aid of black-and-white to confirm an 
Vivify that impression, are to be enjoyed rather 
than criticised. He who reads them will feel 
more inclined to “ cap” than tocarp. They not 
only contain many good stories, but they are 
suggestive of others; and this is the more im- 
portant in view of the recent declaration of an 
authority on the Oxford of to-day in these 
columns that the manufacture of good stories 
has passed into the limbo of forgotten arts. 
One remembers, for instance, that the Vice- 
Chancellor who was a lover of old ale and 
who was consulted by the head of Balliol on 





the subject of ‘that hellish liquor” was Dr. 
Ralph Bathurst, President of Trinity. From 
Warton’s amusing Life of Bathurst we learn 
how, when Balliol was in a state of desolation 
after the Civil Wars, the President of Trinity 
‘* one afternogn was found in his garden, which 
then ran almost contiguous to the east side of 
Balliol College, throwing stones at the windows 
with much satisfaction, as if happy to contribute 
his share in completing the appearance of its 
ruin.” We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Lang has taken Prideaux a little too seriously, 
forgetting for the moment the maxim which he 
himself lays down in his graceful little Preface, 
that ‘‘if there be any who think and speak 
ungently of their Alma Mater, it is because they 
have outstayed their natural ‘welcome while,’ 
or because they haye resisted her genial influ- 
ence in youth.” Of the etchings we have 
already spoken as the successive chapters 
appeared month by month in the Portfolio. 
That of Magdalen Tower is a welcome acquisi- 
tion ; but we cannot accept the general view of 
Oxford as an adequate interpretation of the 
‘‘ sweet city, with her dreaming spires.” We 
have noticed a few, and only a few, misprints; 
for instance, a Latin quotation at p. 12 is sus- 
ceptible of improvement; there is a word 
omitted in the first extract from Prideaux on 
p. 29; and we do not think that Clough’s Piper 
would have coupled Nuneham and Godstone, as 
he is made to do at p. 56. Altogether, Mr. 
Lang’s Oxford is as charming as a Christmas 
book or any other book need be. 


Strahan’s Grand Annual for the Young. 
(Strahan.) This is an excellent miscellany of 
stories old and new, the old ones being retold 
with very good effect, and many of the new 
ones being of a high order of merit. Most of 
the writers, indeed, have names that ensure 
the worth of their work. Thus we have verses 
by George Macdonald, Gerald Massey, G 
Bennett, and J. D. Burns; a series of papers 
on ‘“‘ The Starry Heavens” by R. A. Proctor ; 
an Eastern story entitled ‘‘The Serpent 

” by Louis Rousselet; a fairy tale 
called ‘‘ Yellow Cap” by Julian Hawthorne; 
and the adventures of a handy and willing boy 
named “Grig” related by Mrs. O'Reilly. 
Beside these continued stories intended for 
older children, there are some capital pages 
‘for the very youns and very old” printed in 
larger type and containing amusing fables from 
the Russian of Krilof. Spenser has also been 
enlisted among the number of contributors, and 
we have the stories of Amoret and Sir Scuda- 
more, St. George and Una, and Sir Guyon and 
the Bower of Acrasia told in suitable prose by 
M. E. Christie. Altogether this volume pro- 
vides a vast amount of pleasant reading for the 
long winter evenings that are still before us, 
and it is likely to be a great favourite with all 
young readers. 


Day of Rest. Family Year-Book of Sunday 
Reading. (Strahan. ) This is a similar yolume 
to Strahan’s Annual for the Young, only the 
reading in it is of a more sedate and solid 
character. Instead of fairy tales and exciting 
stories, we haye examples of Ohristian en- 
deavour, cottage readings, legends of saints, 
hymns, religious verses and aspirations, as well 
as several continuous stories of serious tone 
and purpose. Among the contributors are the 
Very Rey. Dean Vaughan, the Rey. Prof. 
Blaikie, Mrs. O’Reilly, Ellice roy J. E. 
Henderson, Fraser Tytler, and others equally 
well known. The two longest stories are 
‘* Be-be, the Nailmaker’s Daughter,” by the 
author of “‘ Gideon’s Rock,” and “‘ The Wards of 
Plotinus,” a story of Ohristianity in Pagan 
Rome, by Mrs. John Hunt. It is strange to 
see the name of Douglas Jerrold in a book of 
this class, but we find a pathetic little incident 
related by him under the title of ‘God Bless 





—— 


You.” It was written for a periodical called 
the English Journal in 1841, but, owing to the 
stoppage of that paper, never appeared, and is 
now printed for the first time by his son 
Blanchard Jerrold. 


Alice; and other Fairy Plays for Children, 
By Kate Freiligrath-Kroeker. With plates by 

ary Sibree. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen.) This little volume belongs toa class 
which threatens to become only too widely 
popular. There is a growing impression among 
the purveyors for youthful entertainment that 
plays for children cannot be too silly and flimsy 
in plot, too frivolous in language, or too dog- 
grel in verse. We confess to looking upon this 
conviction as a very heretical one, and we can- 
not commend the little plays in which Mrs. 
Freiligrath-Kroeker contrives to be neither 
better nor worse than her predecessors. Alice 
isa dramatisation of Lewis Oarroll’s exquisite 
story, the language of which it avowedly adopts 
wholesale, and the plot of which—if such a 
drama can be said to have a plot—it confuses. 
At the same time we are ready to admit that the 
authoress often displays a grace of manner 
that might be very attractive if wedded to a 
healthier form of art. 


THE new volume of The Countries of the World 
(Cassell) is full of interest for those who wish to 
gain solid information about the regions treated 
of, as well as for one who only turns over the 
leaves to while away a few leisure minutes. Dr. 
Robert Brown here conducts us through Oceania, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, and the 
Malay Archipelago, and finally gives us a chapter 
on Japan. The latest authorities have been 
utilised, and the numerous references in the 
foot-notes will enable the reader to extend his 
knowledge of any of the places described if he 
have occasion to do so. 


Messrs. RovTLEDGE send us a batch of 
children’s books which, in the eyes of youthful 
ani elderly critics alike, will sustain the reputa- 
tion of the firm for excellent stories and 
abundance of cleverly drawn and harmoniously 
coloured illustrations. Taking them, as far as 
may be, in chronological sequence, we have first 
two more of Awnt Mavor’s Toy Books: The 
History of an Apple Pie and The House that Jack 
Built. Happy the child who learns its letters 
from the first. Its interest ought not to flag 
throughout the alphabet of all the mischances 
that can happen to an apple pie, sustained as it 
will be by the brightly coloured pictures of 
boys and girls dressed in most approved child- 
like fashions. Had this fallen in the way of 
Tubal Holofernes he could scarcely have spent 
five years and a-quarter in teaching Gargantua 
to say his A B © backwards. The heroes of 
that old favourite The House that Jack Built are 
very gracefully depicted. ‘The priest all 
shaven and shorn” is so correctly robed that 
he would pass Lord Penzance’s scrutiny, while 
‘‘the man all tattered and torn” is picturesque 
enough to captivate any “‘ maiden forlorn,” 
here represented as a dairy maid of the simple 
kind, never, alas! seen now in real life. From 
these glories of colour which prove so attractive 
to babes, the ascent is easy to the soft tints and 
dainty pictures of the Singing Quadrille, in 
which good old airs, such as ‘‘The Queen of 
Hearts” and “Jack and Gill,” are woyen into 
the different figures, music and words alike 
~» | set off by the drawings of Mrs. Staples 
(M. E. E.) and Oorbould. The latter’s rendering 
of ‘‘ Little Bo Peep” finding her sheep’s tails 
hung on a tree to dry, and her endeavours, ‘‘asa 
shepherdess should,” to fasten them on again, 
is very clever. Pity its grace should be marred 
by the inanity of the picture next it, “The 
Thieves,” which is not superior to the cuts in @ 
penny comic paper. 


Dogs a godfather wish to make only one child 
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moral way of life. What more the younger 
members of a family can want to know about 
the age of Louis XIV. than they can learn 
from the Vicomte de Bragelonne and Vingt 
Ans Aprés I am not able to conceive. It is 
intelligible that they should decline to “wade” 
or “ hunt ” through “ dusty folios” and “ arid 
pages,” but itis not intelligible that they 
should have preferred the perusal of Doomed 
to the Oloister to these exercises. If they 
did so, Mr. Hope should have been content 
with their applause, and have gone no farther. 
Life is short and old libraries are not plentiful ; 
and it is asking too much of a cold, hard 
world to expect that it should take any 
interest in novels like this one of Mr. Hope’s, 
when, if it have not time for Pascal and 
Bossuet, or even for Sainte-Beuve, it has 
always its Alexandre Dumas. 


The title of Owr Square Circle is a kind of 
jeu Wesprit. It has nothing to do with’ 
visionary mathematics; it is an humble and 
playful sar ata pun. Rightly interpreted, 
it signifies the social group, or gathering, 
that abides, for purposes of intercourse or 
conversation, in ‘Our Square”—the word 
‘Square’ being used, in this instance, in a 
sense that is less geometrical than archi- 
tectural. Thus much being explained, the 
book is an easy thing to understand. It is 
supposed to be written by a certain young 
doctor—the new practitioner of the spot ; who 
goes his rounds, and, as he goes them, de- 
scribes the patients he meets, reports their 
conversation, and tells anew the long, long 
stories that he hears from them. It will 
be perceived that there is a certain affinity 
between the book and the ordinary Christmas 
Annual. Of an overgrown specimen of that 
literary genus—the gigantic gooseberry of 
the crder—Our Square Circle, indeed, is 
strikingly suggestive. It is pleasant reading, 
though it contains some pages that, written 
or not, ought certainly never to have been 
published. Its several stories are not of 
much account: they are amiable in tone, and 
not difficult to peruse ; but they are obviously 
moral, they are too evidently designed for 
family reading, and they do not often satoiaiah. 
But Our Square Circle is, for all that, a 
meritorious little work. Its characters and 
landscapes are not only cleverly noted and 
conveyed, but have a flavour of actuality about 
them that gives them an interest apart; 
much of its talk has a beadiness, a certain 
sparkle in it, as of soda-water ever so slightly 
eomplexioned with something potent ; and the 
discussions it contains of men and things 
are intelligently fancied and neatly written. 
With the understanding, therefore, that Our 
Square Circle is thoroughly conventional, it 


may be attempted with confidence and accom- + 


plished without much effort. 


The author of A Man’s a Man for a’ That 
confesses that he wrote it in reply to a chal- 
lenge from one whose book he had criticised 
with the stern severity of the young man 
given to theoretical aesthetics. He had no 
idea, it appears, that novel-writing is the 
difficult art it is, and when he had finished 
his work he was amazed to find how far it 
was from being so good as he had meant it 
to be. At first he was in a mind to re-write 
it, but illness supervened, his imaginings 





grew tame, and he is obliged to present it to 
the public in its original imperfectness. His 
story is the story of an intellectual young 
American, who would like to be a Prussian 
and a soldier, but who is obliged to be 
a country lawyer. In his native village, 
or somewhere thereabouts, he settles down 
with the noble, sorrowful, uncomplaining 
resoluteness of the intellectual young man 
crosséd in life but picked to be the hero of a 
novel; and in a lettered ease, made beau- 
tiful with inexpensive waifs and strays 
of the plastic arts of his native land, he 
studies Jomini, and does his best to make 
himself a good and decent Prussian. On a 
journey to Europe he meets the heroine, an 
intellectual young American also, with a well- 
nigh strictly classical nose, a face that “is 
almost too statuesque in quiet,” a figure 
whose “ contours ” are “ superb,”’ and a con- 
siderable amount of landed property. To- 
gether do these favoured creatures walk and 
talk ; together they “do” museum and ruin 
and gallery ; till, after a little of the latter- 
day equivalent for Shakspere and the musical 
glasses, they discover that each, aesthetically, 
is all the other’s fancy painted, and that the 
best thing they can do is to fall in love. 
There are difficulties in the way of mutual 
fondness, it is true—such difficulties as flights, 
renunciations, fires, loss of property, and all 
that kind of thing. But after Agnes has 
seen Edel at Paestum “lying in the grass, 
his great head bared as if he had been in 
waiting reverence before an inspiration,” 
you feel that the matter can have but one 
end. That end it has. The aesthetic 
solos are blended in an aesthetic duet; and, 
in a rapture of German quotations and 
high-class talk about art, the young 
people return to the United States, and 
prepare to live happily ever afterwards. 
They are not admitted into society, how- 
ever, and native art soon palls upon them. 
At this juncture, the Franco-German War 
breaks out, and Agnes becomes a person of 
property once more. At last Edel is able to 
realise his dreams: to be a Prussian, to take 
service under the Red Prince (having previously 
confounded all sorts of generals and field- 
marshals with his knowledge of Jomini), to 
ride outas an Uhlan. He “ breasts the French 
bullets’ (as he puts it) rather vaguely, but 
with great distinction to himself, and with 
impassioned language on the part of his 
author ; and when we take leave of him he is 
living in a lovely home at Lucerne, with 
“ Pilatus, the giant tower,” in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and the landscape and atmo- 
spherical effects of the district in full 
working order. He is there yet, waiting 
till, at his country’s call, he puts on the cocked 
hat of a real American general, and hies him 
away to finish the Indian War, about which 
he has ideas, As he sometimes says, “ signi- 
ficantly,” that ‘she [the United States] will 
have a place” for him, it seems not impos- 
sible but he is thinking of running the 
aesthetic ticket at the next presidential 
election. I am afraid that he will be a dull 
chief magistrate ; I am sure he will be a 
harmless one. It must be owned, too, that 
a President who can talk about Bernini, and 
“breasting bullets,” and Goethe, and Cham- 
pollion, and Jomini and Co. will have at least 





the charm of novelty. And if'in the White 
House the gi Edel should ever take to 
standing about with “ his great head bared ” 
as if ‘‘ in waiting reverence before an inspira- 
tion,” his countrymen, who at first will naturally 
marvel at the spectacle, will soon grow used 
to it and proud of it; and in the end they will 
wonder how it was their Edel seemed so poor 
to them when he was only a kind of heaven- 
born Uhlan and the hero of a “ Knicker- 
bocker Novel.” W. E. Hentey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Mr. Mackenzie has given us in The Nine- 
teenth Century : a History (Nelson and Sons), a 
work which contains in a small space an 
enormous mass of information. Though he 
has something to say on the course of political 

progress, he is mainly concerned with the 
social and political changes which have passed 

over the nations of Europe, which he takes 

one by one, though he reserves, as might be 

expected, a larger space for our own country. 

Out of the details of these changes he has 

woven a narrative, full of life and interest, 

which will make his book an attractive one to 

those who like to review the progress of the 

age in which they and their fathers have lived, 

without the necessity of consulting lengthy and 

ponderous yolumes. In his enthusiasm for 

progress, indeed, he is sometimes unjust to 

those who Rap ae ae ehh Ego %~ 

more wise i ight. No one, for 

instance, who unisettands the character of the 
Duke of Wellington will be quite satisfied to hear 
that, on the + that the Reform Bill should 
be forced through the upper House by a creation 
of Whig lords, he, ‘‘ and a hundred other peers, 

majestically sullen, quitted the House, and 

ceased from troubling” (p. 109). It would 
have been better to acknowledge the Duke’s 

rectitude of purpose in clinging to a view of 
the Constitution which had served its purpose 
in days gone by. If, too, there any 
ground for the suggestion that Thislewood’s 
conspiracy (p. 78) was one which he and 
his co es were merely ‘su to 
have formed,” we ought to have had a note to 

suggest the evidence for a view which has 
certainly not been taken by ordinary historians. 

There are some small mistakes, which will, no 

doubt, be corrected in a future edition. At 

p- 15, for instance, it is ayer | left to be 

inferred that Lafayette never reached America 
at all, and at p. 408 we are told that Plevna 
is a Roumanian town. 


Morocco: its People and Places. By 
Edmondo de’ Amicis. Translated by O. Rollin- 
Tilton. (Cassell.) Signor de’ Amicis, the 
author, and Signor Bisco, the artist, had a rare 
chance when they were selected to accompany 
the Italian embassy which a few years ya 

roceeded from Tangiers to Fez on a yisit to the 

mperor; and they availed themselves of it to the 
full. Very few Europeans have taken this jour- 
ney before, and a country in which children who 
can scarcely walk are taught to salute Nazarenes 
witha “‘ God roast your grandfather ! ”’ is scarcel, 
inviting to the ordinary Christian; indeed, 
unless they had the genius of a Burton, not many 
would survive to reach Alkazar, let alone Fez. 
But, fortunately for them and for us, the pro- 
tection of the Sultan not only enabled these 
gentlemen to go and return in safety, but 
allowed them to perform the somewhat arduous 
journey under conditions which allowed them 
to record their experiences in a thorough and 
beautiful manner. The record of Signor de 
Amicis is written with singular skill, and he has 
been fortunate in his translator. With vivid 
power he describes each incident and each person 
that he meets. It needs little imagination, 
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ially with the help of Signor Bisco’s spirited 
oor Characteristic kbs, to realise each scene 
in the strange journey through the wild and 
beautiful country. The preliminary waiting at 
Tangiers is itself so full of novel interest, with 
its powerful descriptions of the Procession of 
the Aissawa and the Feast of Mahomet, that it 
is almost with regret that we learn that the 
escort has arrived and the gamer is about to 
begin. Much the same feeling follows the 
reader throughout the book, and the regret 
becomes real when the journey and the book end 
together. Signor de’ Amicis is not only a keen 
and patient observer, but an artist in words, 
who can describe a landscape or a character in 
a few well-chosen sentences which leave a 
distinct impression on the reader’s mind ; and in 
this crowded panorama the figures of the 
different governors through whose districts they 
passed, the idiot saints at the tombs, the different 
members of the carayan from the ambassador 
and mulatto general of the escort down to their 
servants, not to mention fifty more, are all 
clearly defined pictures. Although mainly a 
narrative, the book is filled with observations 
and reflections of much interest on the manners 
and customs, the history and the character, of 
this strange people, whose whole system of 
religion and politics presents a rigid and insur- 
mountable barrier against all progress and 
reform. It might help to save them from that 


seemingly inevitable decay which awaits all 
nations that haye ceased to learn if they could 
only read Signor de’ Amicis’ pages and see 


Signor Bisco’s pictures, and it increases our pity 
for this manly, picturesque, and dignified people 
to know that even this means of enlightenment 
is not for them. If, however, they will not 
learn from us, we can still learn something from 
them, and, as the ordinary Englishman, unless 
he has studied the books of Sir Joseph 
Hooker and Dr. Leared, knows little 
of Morocco except its leather, this book 
ought to be welcomed. Although we have only 
mentioned Signor Bisco, another artist, Signor 
Uzzi, accompanied this expedition, and there is 
one picture, “‘ People of Alkazar,” which deserves 
special mention for a beautifully drawn group of 
a woman and two children. The signature to 
we is illegible, but it does not look like Bisco or 
zzi. 


Oxford: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. 
By Andrew Lang, M.A. Rg Few writers 
are so well qualified as Mr. Lang to deal with 
Oxford and the impressions which Oxford seldom 
fails to leave on those subjected to her subtle 
and potent influence. Mr. Lang is a true son of 
Oxford; and with the many-sided culture for 
which he is in large measure indebted to her 
he combines gifts which are all his own—a 
delicate irony seldom passing into bitterness; a 
keen susceptibility to thoughts and sentiments 
which are ‘‘in the air;” and a mastery of ex- 
pression derived from nature and perfected by 
use. It is fortunate for English literature that 
Mr. Lang is not subject, at all events, to one 
infirmity which, as he reminds us, the intellec- 
tual atmosphere of Oxford too often breeds—the 
morbid dread of writing a book. Mr. Lang’s 
sketches of Oxford, each conveying a swift and 
general impression of the university as a living 
whole at a distinct historical epoch, and callin 
in the aid of black-and-white to confirm an 
vivify that impression, are to be enjoyed rather 
than criticised. He who reads them will feel 
more inclined to “ cap” than tocarp. They not 
only contain many good stories, but they are 
suggestive of others; and this is the more im- 
portant in view of the recent declaration of an 
authority on the Oxford of to-day in these 
columns that the manufacture of good stories 
has passed into the limbo of forgotten arts. 
One remembers, for instance, that the Vice- 
Chancellor who was a lover of old ale and 
who was consulted by the head of Balliol on 





the subject of ‘‘ that hellish liquor” was Dr. 
Ralph Bathurst, President of Trinity. From 
Warton’s amusing Life of Bathurst we learn 
how, when Balliol wasin a state of desolation 
after the Civil Wars, the President of Trinity 
‘* one afternogn was found in his garden, which 
then ran almost contiguous to the east side of 
Balliol College, throwing stones at the windows 
with much satisfaction, as if happy to contribute 
his share in completing the appearance of its 
ruin.” We cannot help thinking that Mr. 
Lang has taken Prideaux a little too seriously, 
forgetting for the moment the maxim which he 
himself lays down in his graceful little Preface, 
that “‘if there be any who think and speak 
ungently of their Alma Mater, it is because they 
have outstayed their natural ‘welcome while,’ 
or because they have resisted her genial influ- 
ence in youth.” Of the etchings we have 
already spoken as the successive chapters 
appeared month by month in the Portfolio. 
That of Magdalen Tower is a welcome acquisi- 
tion ; but we cannot accept the general view of 
Oxford as an adequate interpretation of the 
‘*sweet city, with her dreaming spires.” We 
have noticed a few, and only a few, misprints; 
for instance, a Latin quotation at p. 12 is sus- 
ceptible of improvement; there is a word 
omitted in tho first extract from Prideaux on 
p. 29; and we do not think that Clough’s Piper 
would have coupled Nuneham and Godstone, as 
he is made to do at p. 56. Altogether, Mr. 
Lang’s Oxford is as charming as a Christmas 
book or any other book need be. 


Strahan’s Grand Annual for the Young. 
(Strahan.) This is an excellent miscellany of 
stories old and new, the old ones being retold 
with very good effect, and many of the new 
ones being of a high order of merit. Most of 
the writers, indeed, haye names that ensure 
the worth of their work. Thus we have verses 
by George Macdonald, Gerald Massey, 
Bennett, and J. D. Burns; a series of papers 
on ‘‘ The Starry Heavens” by R. A. Proctor ; 
an Eastern story entitled ‘‘The Serpent 
Charmer” by Louis Rousselet; a fairy tale 
called ‘‘ Yellow Cap” by Julian Hawthorne; 
and the adventures of a handy and willing boy 
named ‘“Grig” related by Mrs. O’Reilly. 
Beside these continued stories intended for 
older children, there are some capital pages 
‘for the very you7s and very old” printed in 
larger type and containing amusing fables from 
the Russian of Krilof. Spenser has also been 
enlisted among the number of contributors, and 
we have the stories of Amoret and Sir Scuda- 
more, St. George and Una, and Sir Guyon and 
the Bower of Acrasia told in suitable prose by 
M. E. Christie. Altogether this volume pro- 
vides a vast amount of pleasant reading for the 
long winter evenings that are still before us, 
and it is likely to be a great favourite with all 
young readers. 


Day of Rest. Family Year-Book of Sunday 
ray rae (Strahan. ) This is a similar volume 
to Strahan’s Annual for the Young, only the 
reading in it is of a more sedate and solid 
character. Instead of fairy tales and exciting 
stories, we haye examples of Christian en- 
deavour, cottage readings, legends of saints, 
hymns, religious verses and aspirations, as well 
as several continuous stories of serious tone 
and purpose. Among the contributors are the 
Very Rey. Dean ay the Rey. Prof. 
Blaikie, Mrs. O’Reilly, Ellice Hopkins, J. E. 
Henderson, Fraser Tytler, and others equally 
well known. The two longest stories are 
‘* Be-be, the Nailmaker’s Daughter,” by the 
author of “ Gideon’s Rock,” and “‘ The Wards of 
Plotinus,” a story of Christianity in Pagan 
Rome, by Mrs. John Hunt. It is strange to 
see the name of Douglas Jerrold in a book of 
this class, but we find a pathetic little incident 
related by him under the title of “‘God Bless 


You.” It was written for a periodical called 
the English Journal in 1841, but, owing to the 
stoppage of that Paper, neyer ap , and is 
now printed for the first time by his son 
Blanchard Jerrold. 


Alice; and other Fairy Plays for Children. 
ag Freiligrath-Kroeker. With plates by 

ry Sibree. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and 
Allen.) This little volume belongs toa class 
which threatens to become only too widely 
popular. There is a growing impression among 
the purveyors for youthful entertainment that 
plays for children cannot be too silly and flimsy 
in plot, too frivolous in language, or too dog- 
grel in verse. We confess to looking upon this 
conviction as a very heretical one, and we can- 
not commend the little plays in which Mrs. 
Freiligrath-Kroeker contrives to be neither 
better nor worse than her predecessors. Alice 
is a dramatisation of Lewis Oarroll’s exquisite 
story, the language of which it avowedly adopts 
wholesale, and “the plot of which—if such a 
drama can be said to have a plot—it confuses. 
At the same time we are ready to admit that the 
authoress often displays a grace of manner 
that might be very attractive if wedded to a 
healthier form of art. 


THE new volume of The Countries of the World 
(Cassell) is full of interest for those who wish to 
gain solid information about the regions treated 
of, as well as for one who only turns over the 
leaves to while away a few leisure minutes. Dr. 
Robert Brown here conducts us through Oceania, 
New 7 ye een a eee -— a 
Malay Archipelago, an gives us a r 
on di ne P The latest outhorities have been 
utilised, and the numerous references in the 
foot-notes will enable the reader to extend his 
knowledge of any of the places described if he 
have occasion to do so. 


Messrs. RovuTLEDGE send us a batch of 
children’s books which, in the eyes of youthful 
and elderly critics alike, will sustain the reputa- 
tion of the firm for excellent stories and 
abundance of cleverly drawn and harmoniously 
coloured illustrations. Taking them, as far as 
may be, in chronological sequence, we haye first 
two more of Awnt Mavor’s Toy Books: The 
History of an Apple Pie and The House that Jack 
Built. Happy the child who learns its letters 
from the first. Its interest ought not to flag 
throughout the alphabet of all the mischances 
that can happen to an apple pie, sustained as it 
will be by the brightly coloured pictures of 
boys and girls dressed in most approved child- 
like fashions. Had this fallen in the way of 
Tubal Holofernes he could scarcely haye spent 
five years and a-quarter in teaching Gargantua 
to say his A B OC backwards. The heroes of 
that old favourite The House that Jack Built are 
very gracefully depicted. ‘The priest all 
shayen and shorn” is so correctly robed that 
he would pass Lord Penzance’s scrutiny, while 
‘‘the man all tattered and torn” is picturesque 
enough to captivate any “ maiden forlorn,” 
here represented as a dairy maid of the simple 
kind, never, alas! seen now in real life. From 
these glories of colour which prove so attractive 
to babes, the ascent is 7. to the soft tints and 
dainty pictures of the Singing Quadrille, in 
which good old airs, such as ‘‘The Queen of 
Hearts” and “Jack and Gill,” are woyen into 
the different figures, music and words alike 
| set off by the drawings of Mrs. Staples 
(M. E. EH.) and Oorbould. ‘The latter’s renderin; 
of “‘ Little Bo Peep” finding her sheep’s 
hung on a tree to dry, and her endeavours, ‘‘asa 
shepherdess should,” to fasten them on again 
is very clever. Pity its grace should be marre 
by the inanity of the picture next it, “The 
Thieves,” which is not superior to the cuts in a 
penny comic paper. 
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or a whole nurseryful happy with toy books— 
the same firm provides him with his want in 
the Day Dawn Library Bow. It contains ten 
little volumes of woodcuts, some good, but the 
majority indifferent. Most, if not all of them, 

like Pythagoras, have lived in previous states 
of existence. Still, the brightly coloured out- 
sides of the little books will always call forth 
such delighted smiles and large eyes as those 
of the babe which so aptly adorns the box’s lid. 
The annual volume of Little Wide-Awake is as 
varied in its contents and as sensible as ever. 
Mrs. Molesworth and Mr. E.H. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen contribute stories; while pictures, 
verses, music, and puzzle-pages will charm its 
youthful readers as heretofore. It has been 
much enlarged in size, we notice, while its 
gracefully designed cover and Miss Greenaway’s 
skilful drawing of ‘‘ Miss Patty” reproduced on 

it in colours give it a sufficiently tasteful 
exterior. For the double purpose of amusing 

children and keeping them quiet at the same 
time, the Little Wide- Awake Painting Book may 

be safely recommended to parents. After its‘ 
outlined pictures have been duly painted like 
the patterns, the book might be sent to some 

hospital for children, and thus afford a further 

lesson of remembering poorer neighbours. Of 
Every Boy’s Annual ool Every Girls Annual, 

blazing in glories of crimson, blue, and gold, 

we much prefer the former. It is crowded with 

adventure in the Far West and the Arctic 

regions; to say nothing of sea-fights, wrecks, 

&c., in Mr. Jephson’s story of ‘“‘ With the 

Colours,” all of them, if illustrated in a some- 

what sensational manner, calculated to form an 

honest, manly character. The papers on stage 

conjuring too are excellent, al we tremble in 

anticipation of the dark séances after the fashion 

of the Egyptian Hall, which their perusal 

will snag | ge vee with our boys during the 

holidays. r. Kingston must boast a varied 

experience with Coomanches and Objibbe- 

ways, as his stories are thrilling enough to 

give old readers nightmare and cause all 

right-minded school-boys to eave up their pocket 

money in order to equip themselves with bowie 

knife and rifle preparatory to a hasty start for 

the prairies. very Girl’s Annual is namby- 

pamby, and much wants a backbone. The 

papers on the antiquities and folk-lore of the 

different months are good, but the ‘‘ English 

Names of Wild Flowers and Plants” and ‘‘A 

Few Words on Architecture ” are sketchy in the 

extreme, and, sensible though her papers are, we 

should not altogether recommend, with ‘‘ Aunt 

Winifred,” an English maiden “ above fifteen ” 

years of age to read Adam Bede and Silas Mar- 

ner, even as ‘‘ helping to that pleasant and intel- 

ligent interestin nature which will give happiness 
and — to those lonely and secluded years 
which fall somewhere in most women’s lives.” 

Of the poetry, the less said the better. The 

Hon. Roden Noel’s lyrics might almost haye 
been written by the Laura Matilda of ‘‘ Rejected 
Addresses.” The calibro of “ Odds and Ends” 

may be judged from the following marvellous 
paragraph (. 288), though why such informa- 
tion should be deemed suitable for girls we 
cannot imagine :—‘' The Rey. Samuel Oroxall, 

D.D., the translator of Aesop’s Fables, is said to 

have died at the age of ninety-three of a fever 
occasioned by the pain he cnlertent in cutting 
a new set of teeth.” 

From Messrs. Tinsley and Co. come the next 
two in our list. Stories for Mamma’s Darlings, 
by Amanda M. Blankenstein, are not particu- 
larly exciting. But they have no love-making 
in them, are full of such endearments as ‘‘ my 
own precious one,” and “‘ my darling, darling 
mamma,” and each one ends with a good moral. 
They will be useful in the nursery on Sunday 
afternoons. The authoress, in one or two of 
them, betrays strong German proclivities, and 
her little audience will certainly learn loyalty, 








if nothing else, from such sentiments as “ our 
Emperor deserves the love of each member of 
the German empire, and each heart ought to 
throb for joy wherever the German language is 
spoken,” use ‘he only thought of saving 
Germany—the Fatherland his noble mother 
had loved so dearly, and which he himself prizes 
so highly.” In spite of its roughly cut wood 
engravings, Frank Blake, the Trapper, by Mrs. 
Hardy, is a book after an active boy’s own 
heart. It pursues the usual round of such 
narratives. The hero goes to the New World 
and falls in with tornadoes, wrecks, buffalo and 
beaver, prairie fires and redskins, enough for the 
most omnivorous appetite. The action never 
flags, and it ends asa Christmas book ought to do, 
with the marriage of Frank to the proper 
heroine and their living happily ever after in a 
farm of the Western wilderness. This is just 
the book for a boy to choose before he extends 
himself full length on the hearthrug to spend a 
rainy morning in blissful content. Happy 
children for whom gift books of so manly a tone 
are provided ! appy parents whose home- 
peace will be intensified by their thrilling 
interest ! 


Tales from Ariosto, re-told for Children. By 
A Lady. (OC, Kegan Paul and Oo.) The idea of 
telling Ariosto’s tales to children is an excellent 
one, as we can testify from actual experiment. 
We have found that stories of mediaeval chivalry 
and adventure interest children even more than 
do the classical tales which are now so much in 
fashion. Romanticism comes before classicism 
in the development of the human mind, and 
the cycles of Charlemagne and Arthur and 
Dietrich of Bern are more in accordance with 
the imaginative powers of children than are the 
tales of Achilles and Odysseus. We hope that 
this book may indicate a reaction to romanticism 
for children’s amusement. Ariosto’s stories, 
however, are a little complicated, and the writer 
of this volume has had to unravel and put 
separately the tales of Angelica, Gineyra, and 
Bradamante. She has done her task extremely 
well, and has preserved much of the spirit of her 
original. Unless we are greatly mistaken, the 
book will become a very favourite one with 
children. 


A Necklace of Stories. By Moncure D. Conway. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is a collection of 
thoughtful and suggestive stories, with under- 
lying meanings of a kind one might expect 
from a teacher like Mr. Moncure Conway. 
Several of them seem designed as protests 
against the monstrous overgrowth of supersti- 
tion that prevents the light of religion from 
penetrating to men’s hearts, and one of them in 
particular, called “The Unfinished Island,” is 
an allegory in which the Diviners who dwell in 
the Temple of the Beautiful One play a hateful 
me Others, such as “ The Naturalist, the 

hild, and the Humming Bird,” ‘‘ The Bucket 
and the Acorn,” ‘‘ Bernard and Robin Red- 
breast,” ‘“‘The Bulb and the Mole Cricket,” 
convey simpler lessons that could be understood 
even by children. But although the book 
would seem to be designed for young readers, it 


is doubtful whether any but the most thought-’ 


ful among them would be likely to appreciate 
or understand it. We woul commend it 
instead to the attention of parents who 
are experiencing difficulties regarding the 
religious training of their children, not 
desiring any longer to lead them in the old 
paths, but yet uncertain as to new. The story 
of ‘‘The Child and the Image” sums up in a 
few words the teaching of much modern philo- 
sophy. The child is frightened by a grotesque 
mediaeval demon carved over a church door, 
and asks, ‘‘ Where does that bad one live?” 
‘He doesn’t live at all,” explains the father; 
‘‘ there isn’t any bad deity. They thought so, 
but they were mistaken, just as you were mis- 





taken in thinking that stone could hurt you.” 
“ But why did they not take it down when they 
found they were mistaken ? ” again queries the 
child, and is told how it was kept to make 
people believe how ugly it was to be wicked and 
cruel, but that it did frighten good people as 
well as bad “‘ until they rose above it.” Of such 
sort are the lessons taught in these poetical little 
stories—lessons that will be deemed wise or 
harmful by those who read them according to 
the training they have received or the opinions 
they have adopted. 


Muriel Bertram. By Agnes Giberne. (Seeley.) 
Muriel Bertram is a meek, obedient daughter, 
the great trial of whose life is that she is not 
loved by her own mother. The only reason for 
this peculiar state of things is the young lady’s 
unfortunate complexion. It appears that her 
father had been rash enough to marry her 
mother, a lady of ‘“‘ blue blood” and “sixteen 
quarterings,” without mentioning the awful 
fact that he was the grandson of a half-caste. 
This, although the poor fellow sought to wipe 
out the disgrace by dying as soon as possible, 
was a calamity not to overcome, and the 
victim is constantly reminded of it by the rich 
dark skin of her eldest daughter. The youngest 
child, happily, is fair as a lily, and is conse- 
quently idolised; but she dies, and Muriel, 
nursing her mother through a long illness, 
gradually conquers her antipathy, and is at 
length permitted to marry the man she loves. 


In Prison and Out. By Hesba Stretton. 
(Isbister and Co.) A heart-rending story of 
poverty-stricken London life, too sad not to be 
true. It shows the harm that may be done by 
sending boys to prison for small offences, and is 
written with Hesba Stretton’s usual pathos and 
power of expressing the wants and feelings of 
the poor. 


“* Hand and Heart” Christmas Bow. (Hand 
and Heart publishing office.) This little volume 
contains eight short stories of mild religious 
tendency, all having reference to Christmas. 


Daddy Swallow, and other Little Stories. 
(Seeley.) These pretty ‘‘ Little Stories” are 
just of the kind that children take most delight 
in, being full of the talk of birds, , 
insects, and flowers in that wonderful world of 
make-believe wherein all imaginative children 
love to wander. The coloured illustrations also 
are very pretty and fanciful. 


Mustard and Cress: their Surprising Adventures, 
and the Downfall of Burdock. (Seeley.) This 
is a charming little book of the same kind as 
Daddy Swallow, only the story in it is continuous, 
and relates the surprising adventures of twofunny 
little elves named Mustard and Cress, and their 
final triumph over their enemy, the mischievous 
Burdock. The coloured illustrations, by 0. 0. 
Murray, are ney and will be likely to 
fascinate the youthful taste. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. ALFRED Goopwin having expressed a 
wish to exchange the Professorship of Latin 
for that of Greek, the Council of hype 4 
College have appointed him Professor of Gree 
as from the end of the present session. 


THE January number of the London Quarterly 
Review will contain an article by Mr. W. H. S. 
Aubrey on “ Our Convict System,” with special 
reference to the recent Report of the Royal 
Commission. 

Tue first portion of the Laing Library has 
been dispersed by auction, realising nearly 
£14,000, a sum probably five times the original 
cost of the books to Mr. Laing. Mr. Quaritch 
(who was the chief purchaser at the sale) is about 
to publish a list of the rarities acquired by him. 
One of these is an imperfect copy of the Caxton 
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Chronicle, printed by Gerard Leuw at Antwerp 
in 1493, of which the only perfect copy known 
is that in the possession of Lord Spencer, and 
the only other example is the imperfect one 
with two leaves in facsimile) in the Grenville 

ibrary. The book was described in the auction 
catalogue as a copy of the edition printed in 
London by William of Machlinia. 

THE Russki Kuryer states that the executors 
of the late Prof. 8. M. Solovief have made 
arrangements for the publication of a posthu- 
mous volume—the twenty-ninth—of his History 
of Russia from the Most Ancient Times. This 
volume commences with the events of the year 
1773, and continues the a of the reign of 
the Empress Catharine II. e MS. was com- 
pleted in the author's own handwriting. 


A NEW monthly periodical, entitled the 
Phrenological Magazine, is to appear early in 
January. Mr. L.N. Fewler, 107 Fleet Street, 
E.C., is the publisher. 


Somz relics of Burns, consisting of his 
masonic apron and mallet, and the minute- 
book (bearing his signature) of the Lodge St. 
Andrews, Dumfries, of which the poet was an 
affiliated member, were sold in Edinburgh last 
week for £21. 


THE January number of Kensington will 
begin ‘“‘ The Chronicle of the Theatre in Scot- 
land,” by J. Keith Angus, which will trace the 
rise and progress of the drama in Scotland, and 
deal with the records of the opposition waged 
by the Kirk against the introduction of stage- 
plays. 

Ir is oupecten that M. Léon Say will be a 
candidate for the membership of the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences vacant by the 
death of M. Michel Chevalier. 


Mr. Wm. J. RouFe works fast at his hand- 


_ some school and college edition of Shakspere’s 


plays. Winter's Tale has just reached us. The 
critical comments on the play are from Ulrici, 
Gervinus, Mrs. Jameson, Dowden, and Furniyall, 
while extracts from Coleridge and the Cowden 
Clarkes are in the notes. e notes are as full 
and useful as Mr. Rolfe’s always are, and here 
naturally make large use of the latest authority 
on Shakspere’s Plant-Lore, Mr. Ellacombe’s 
excellent treatise. But there is one omission, 
the explanation of land-damn, which a reference 
to the New Shakspere Society’s Transac- 
tions for 1874, p. 511, would supply; and 
surely an anathema of the most terrific kind 
should have been added to the record on p. 192, 
of Coleridge having dared to suggest that 
‘golden ” should have been prefixed to 

** daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty.”—IV. iv. 118. 
Might we not also have been spared that part 
of Dr. Abbott’s note on p. 160 which says that 
on and thorns may be dissyllables in the 

e, I. ii, 317 (or 329) P— 

**Ts goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps.” 
With the necessary pauses, the line is perfect in 
thythm. ‘Who wants ‘‘go-ads,” “ thor-uns,” 
to spoil it ? ‘‘ Thorns,” “tails,” are each one 
foot or measure. 

THE invitation of the Schemes Committee of 
the Spelling Reform Association has already been 
responded to by more than twenty inventors of 
schemes, among whom are the chief represen- 
tatives of the English school of phonetics. Other 
systems, especially from America, are still 
awaited. A preliminary classification will, it is 
hoped, be drawn up by the middle of January 
next. The executive committee, at its meeting 
on the 16th, again discussed the question of 
organising local centres in the provinces, and 
determined to hold monthly meetings of the 
association for investigating subjects connected 
With spelling reform, 





TuE new edition—the 117th—of the Almanach 
de Gotha is more complete than ever, and the 
very latest information is embodied in it. At 
the head of the Necrology stands, by reason ef 
the death of its head, the House of Bonaparte. 
~— the portraits are those of the Prince 
of Bulgaria and the President of the French 
Republic. 


THE Rey. J. Long, known for his sympathetic 
labours among the peasantry of Bengal, an- 
nounces in the Journal of the National India 
Association that he is engaged upon a book 
treating of the collection and translation of 
Eastern proverbial lore, in connexion, ap- 

arently, with the English Folk-Lore Society. 


he same journal contains an interesting 


notice of ‘‘ Recent Literature of Western India,” 
by N. J. Ratnagar, which draws attention to 
the existence of popular poets in Gujerat, and 
inclines to the conclusion that the vernacular dia - 
lects, and not ag veer will become the literary 
language of the Bombay Presidency. In con- 
sidering the question of education in India we 
are too apt to look only at administrative re- 
turns, and to attach undue importance to the 
acquisition of English for official use. But 
nearly every district of India has ancient 
literary traditions of its own, to which we are 
glad to learn that natives educated at our 
colleges are now beginning to return. 


A NEw novel by Berthold Auerbach, en titled 
Brigitta, will be commenced in the feuilleton of 
the Berlin National Zeitung at the end of this 
month. 


WE understand that the first edition of Mr. 
Fred Barnard’s original designs entitled Charac- 
ter Sketches from Dickens, issued by Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co., and reviewed in 
the AcapEMy of last week, was exhausted 
within a few days of publication. A second 
edition was at once put to press, but, on account 
of the care necessary in the production of the 
work, further copies will not be ready before 
the end of next week. 

CLEMENTE Luri has edited (Pisa: Mariotti) 
the Decreti della Colonia pisana of the years 2 
and 4 of the Christian era, which are preserved 
in two marble tablets in the cemetery of Pisa. 
He has added palaeographical and historical 
illustrations and a lithographic facsimile. 

S. J. Grosmann has translated Schiller’® 
Jungfrau von Orleans into Roumanian. 


THE Belgian Minister of the Interior will be 
the honorary president of the lite congress 
to be held on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of national independence. The 
con will be divided into three sections, 
delng respectively with (1) the rights of 
authors ; (2) the réle of literature in intellectual 
emancipation ; (3) the condition of authors. It 
is essentially national, but invitations will 
be sent to distinguished foreign writers. 


WE learn from the Revue Critique that M. 
Maurice Vernes will publish shortly, with M. 
Fischbacher, a volume of Mélanges de Oritique 
Religieuse, and, with M. Leroux, a translation 
of Tiele’s Manual of the History of Religions. —— 
M. RB. de Bonnitres has republished (Gharavay) 
Saint-Evremont’s comedy Les <Académiciens, 
which was at first entitled La Comédie des 
Académistes pour la Réformation de la Langue 
Srangaise.——-M. Ch. Nisard relates, from unpub- 
lished documents, the story of the di and 
death of the Frenchman, Guillaume du Tillot, 
who governed Parma ‘witha brilliancy that 
causes us to forgive his despotism, which was 
indeed highly necessary and always very benefi- 
cent.””———M. Charpentieris publishing a complete 
edition of Lanfrey’s works.——M. Rosseeuw 
Saint-Hilaire, by the publication of the four- 
teenth volume of his History of Spain (Furne), 
has completed the great work to which no less 





= 


than forty-five years of his life have been 
devoted._——M. H. Stupuy has republished 
Sophie Germain’s work (originally issued in 
1833, and now very scarce), Considérations 
générales sur 1 Etat-des Sciences et des Lettres, 
together with an interesting notice of her life 
and writings, and a selection from her pensées 
and correspondence. Sophie Germain was 
almost solely remembered, as a philosopher, by 
a note of Auguste Comte in his Course of 
Positive Philosophy (fifteenth lecture), and by a 
few lines of M. Ravaisson in his Rapport sur la 
Philosophie en France au dix-neuviéme Siécle— 
M. Eugtne Hallberg has written for Messrs. 
Lemerre a History of Foreign Literatures, in 
four volumes, two dealing with Northern, and 
two with Southern, literatures.———M. R. de 
Lasteyrie is to omnes the Inscriptions de la 
France commenced by M, de Guilhermy.—— 
M. Bladé is about to publish Proverbes et 
Devinettes frangaises recueillis en Armagnac et en 
Agenais.——Messrs. Champion have issued a 
Catalogue des Ouvrages mis a la Disposition des 
Lecteurs dans la Salle de Travail de la Biblio- 
theque nationale. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau for December 
Herr Karl Hillebrand has a pleasant article, 
founded mostly on the recent works of Mr. 
Leslie Stephen and Mr. Lecky, on “‘ England 
in the Eighteenth Century.” He prefers the 
products of England in the eighteenth century 
to those of the nineteenth, and asserts that its 
political, literary, and religious development 
was sounder than that of the present day. 
‘*A century,” he says, ‘“‘which in England 
twice protected European independence against 
schemes of a universal monarchy, and at the 
same time completed its own constitution—a 
century which produced a series of master- 
pieces, from Gulliver to Halloween, such as no 
other people in the world possesses—a century 
which carried out the most complete — 
tolerance that has ever existed without falli g 
under the numbing influence of indifferentism,”’ 
deserves greater respect than it receives from 
‘*the Radicals, Pagans, and High Church- 
men” whom he considers to be the chief 
products of England in the present century. 
Herr M. M. yon Weber gives some personal 
recollections of great men, chiefly Samucl 
Clegg and Richard Wagner, which are 
able reading. Dr. Goltz considers, from a 
physiological point of view, the fallacy of 
crediting the heart with being the seat of the 
affections. 


Mr. Wit11AM Stokes has sent us his Pocket 
Memoriser, the use of which, he assures us, 
‘tends to cultivate and enco e orderly 
habits, promotes mental clearness and calmness, 
and saves temper, time, and trouble.” However 
that may be, it has at least the merit of sim- 
plicity, and the busy man who has recourse to 
it will be able to enter in it a brief summary of 
his yo ye for every month in the year, 
and to take them in at a glance. 


WE have received La Sainte Bible, traduite 
Louis Segond (Oxford: De l’Imprimerie de 
Université); The Gardeners’ Year Book and 
Almanac, 1880, by Robert Hogg (Journal of 
Horticulture office); British Dogs, by Hug 
Dalziel, part v. (Bazaar office); Waifs and 
Strays, No. 2 (Oxford: Shrimpton); Hngland’s 


Policy in the East, by E. Oazalet (Stanford) ; 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


We learn from a circular of the central 
committee of the Swiss Alpenklub, which has 
just been sent to all the members, that the 
collections for the guide Brantschen, who lost 
his life on the Matterhorn during the past 
season, have reached the sum of 7,380 frs. 
The money has been expended in the purchase 
of a house in Zermatt for the family of the 
deceased. The circular further adds that every 
member of the club will receive a popular 
introductory essay upon ‘‘ the observation of 
earthquakes,” which has been drawn up by 
the Naturforschende Gesellschaft. The central 
committee also state that they are contemplating 
some financial assistance toward the projected 
erection of a meteorological station in the Alps. 

Tue Belgian Geographical Society have just 
published a lengthy report on the late Inter- 
national Congress of Commercial Geography 
at Brussels, which has been drawn up by M. 
J. du Fief, the secretary-general. 


News has been received from Cape Town that 
the party sent to make an attempt to open com- 
munications from the West Coast with the Boers 
who had trekked westwards from the Transyaal, 
and who were sangre to be reduced to great 
straits, have been obliged to return without effect- 
ing their object. They contrived, however, to 
ascertain that the Boers had now settled in a 
comparatively healthy region south of the 
River Cunene, where game, as well as and 
water, is plentiful. One member of the ex- 
pedition has remained behind, having deter- 
mined to try to reach the Boers on horseback ; 
but, as the greater part of the country he has 
to traverse is a sandy desert, not much advyan- 
tage will be derived from success, for it would 
be next to impossible to forward supplies by 
the same route. Before the return of the ex- 
pedition to Cape Town, a survey was made of 
the whole coast from Cape Frio to Walfisch 
Bay, in the course of which an immense stone 
cross, a relic of the early Portuguese navigators, 
was found on the small promontory known as 
Cape Oross. 

In continuation of the note in last week’s 
AcapDEMY, the following summary of MM. 
Capello and Ivens’ official report to the Portu- 
guese Minister of Marine will be interesting. 
After leaving the Bihé plateau, they examined 
the Cubango, the Cunene, the Quango and its 
head-waters, and to some extent the course of 
the Cuiba; they also discovered the sources of 
the Chicapa and the Oassai. Next they de- 
scended the Quango as far as the bush of Inca, 
a wide tract of country south of the Congo, 
between 5° and 7° 8. lat. They then returned 
towards the Angola province, in order to make 
much-needed suryeys. In the north, to the 
east and west of the Quango, they discovered a 
number of streams, affluents of that river, the 
banks of which were inhabited by hostile and 
savage tribes. Among the chief results of their 
expedition are the important rectifications which 
they have made in the map of the province of 
— more ially in the interior, but even 
in this explorers think that there is 
still much work leff to be done by future 
travellers. 


Mr. J. T. Tomson, the Suryeyor-General at 
Wellington, has lately issued a comprehensive 
report on the surveys of New Zealand for 
1878-79, which is accompanied by an interesting 
index-map showing. the state of the public 
surveys in the colony on the 30th of last June. 


A SMALL expedition has recently set out to 
explore the country about the sources of the 
Flinders, Cape, and Clarke Rivers in Northern 
Queensland, with the expectation of discovering 
gold in that region. 


TE Lyons Geographical Society have offered 
a prize of 500 frs, for a “‘ Carte Séricicole de la 





Région Hellénique et de l’Empire Ottoman, avec 
leurs anciennes Dépendances.” This map is to 
comprise the different countries which stretch 
from the Adriatic to the Caspian Sea, to the 
south of the Save, Danube, Kouban, and Tereck, 
to the west of Kizil Ozen and of Chatt-el-Arab, 
and to the north of Arabia. The production of 
the successful competitor will be used in the 
Atlas Séricicole, now in course of publication by 
the society. 


Ar the last meeting of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, M. Severtsof gave an account 
of the recent exploration of the Pamir. The 


‘expedition started from Kuldja in the summer 


of 1877, crossed the Alai mountains, and pene- 
trated to the northern Pamir, returning to 
Kuldja in November. In July of last year they 
again crossed the Alai range and explored the 
valleys of Rang-kul, Kara-kul, &c. As the 
result of their work, considerable additions have 
been made to our knowledge of the geography 
and physical features of the Pamir region, and 
accurate maps thereof are stated to have been 
drawn up. Some of the in the Pamir 
were found to be of great height, the Mustagh 
attaming an elevation of 25,800 feet. M. 
Severtsof stated that the snow-line was found 
to be at 14,000 feet on the northern and at 
19,000 feet on the southern slopes of the 
mountains. 


A SUGGESTION has just been made in China 
to send a small scientific expedition to make 
investigations regarding the Miao-tsze, who are 
said to exist in large numbers in the south-west 
of the empire, and are believed to be the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. Though 
the antiquity of these tribes is undoubted from 
their being mentioned in the early Ohinese 
classics, no serious attempt has ever been made 
in modern times to obtain accurate information 
pespecting them, and all that we know of them 
is derived from casual observations made by a 
few travellers. 


M. DE Usratvy has just published (Paris: 
Leroux) a brochure containing the anthropo- 
logical results of his recent scientific expedition 
to Central Asia. 








OBITUARY. 


THE death of Emma Caroline, Lady Wood, 
was announced on the 16th inst. She was 
the youngest daughter of Sampson Michell, a 
lieutenant in the English Navy, who received 
the permission of his Sovereign to enter the 
naval service of the Queen of Portugal, and rose 
to the rank of an admiral in that service. One 
of her elder sisters, who also married a member 
of the Wood family, printed for private circula- 
tion in 1842 a volume of verses and translations, 
and prefixed to it a few interesting letters 
addressed by Admiral Michell to his wife. 
Miss Emma Caroline Michell was born in Por- 
tugal in January 1802. She married, in Feb- 
ruary 1820, Sir John Page Wood, a son of Sir 
Matthew Wood, the well-known friend of the 
unhappy Queen Caroline. Sir J. P. Wood suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy on the death of his 
father, and held for many years the valuable 
livings of St. Peter’s, in Cornhill, and Cressing, 
in Essex. Lady Wood was left a widow in 
February 1866. In the same year she pub- 
lished the first of her novels, entitled Rosewarne, 
under the pseudonym of C. Sylvester, and from 
that time until her death there was hardly a 
year in which she did not appear before the 
world with a fresh production from her facile 
pen All her works contained powerful de- 
ineations of character, the creations of a vigor- 
ous mind; but she rarely aimed at attractin 
ular sympathy by endowing her heroes an 
ines with the more pleasing qualities of our 
nature. In spite of this contempt for popular 
feeling, many of her novels were received with 





considerable fayour. Her father was descended 
from a Cornish family long resident near Truro, 
and the scenes of many of her plots were laid in 
the county of Cornw Once, and onee only, 
did Lady Wood give her name to a work which 
did not deal with fiction. Under the title of 
Leaves from the Poet's Laurels (1869), sho 
selected and arranged a volume of miscellaneous 
poetry, which was included in the series of 
‘*Moxon’s Miniature Poets.” Her death 
occurred at Belhus, Essex, on the 15th inst, 
Lady Wood has left a large family; her sons 
are eminent in war, her daughters in literature. 


WE regret to announce the death of the famous 
Icelandic statesman and scholar, Jon Sigurdsson, 
which took place, after a long illness, at 
Copenhagen, on the 6th inst. He was born on 
June 17, 1811, at Rafneseyri, in the Isafjord 
Syssel of Iceland, of which his father was 
dean. Asearly as 1835 he began to work at 
ancient Icelandic literature in connexion with 


the Arne-Magnaean Commission. A few years 
later he edited the Regesta Diplomatica for the 


Danish Royal Society. In 1841 he travelled, 
at the e of the Danish Government, 
through Sweden to examine and collate the 
Icelandic MSS. at Upsala and at Stockholm, 
in collaboration with Dr. Olafr Palsson. In 
1845 he entered public life as a member of the 
Althing, and continued to represent the Isafjori 
Syssel until his death. He took a very 
prominent part in the arrangements conse- 
uent upon the recent institution of an 
feolandic autonomy. He was an ardent and 
energetic patriot, whether in literature or in 
— and his presence in both will be deeply 
missed. 


Huncary has lost a versatile, productive, 
and excellent author in the person of Stephen 
Toldy, who died on the 8th inst., and whose 
writings were fayourably known beyond his 
native land. 


Tue death is announced of Mr: George 
Troup; of Mr. Richard Rowe, author of 
Episodes in an Obscure Life, Jack Afloat and 
Ashore, &c. ; of Dr. Ferdinand Walter, Professor 
of Law at Bonn ; and of the Comte de Cardaillac, 
Director of Civil Buildings under the Empire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE CROATS. 
Derby House, Eccles: Dec. 13, 1879. 


I will not venture to enter into the Sorbonian 
bog where the secret of the original language of 
the Orthodox Ritual lies buried, and where I 
have neither capacity nor wish to stray. I may 
perhaps, however, be allowed to say a few words 
on an ethnographic aspect of the question which 
is by no means uninteresting, and in studying 
which I have been forced to a conclusion at 
variance with orthodox writers, and notably 
with Schafarik, the value of whose most masterly 
and suggestive work has assuredly not been 
exaggerated by Mr. Morfill. The question to 
which I wish to draw the attention of your 
readers is the nationality of the early Croats. 

The ular notion is that the Croats or 
Khrobati derive their name from the Khrebit 
or mountain range in which they are supposed 
to have lived ; that they were in fact the in- 
habitants of the Oarpathians, the mountains, par 
excellence, of the Slavic race, and that thence 
they derived their name of Mountaineers or 
Highlanders. I have long doubted this ety- 
mo ony It seems very improbable that a race 
should call itself Mountaineers or Highlanders. 
A people may well be called Highlanders or 
Lowlanders by its neighbours, but it is unprece- 
dented in my experience that it should give 
itself such a name. Besides, the name Croat, 
or its many forms, indigenous and foreign, is 
nota re compound at all from Khrebit, a 
mountain-chain, and especially in the indi- 

enous form of the name, which is Hr-’wati or 

orwati, the Serbian Hr’-wat, the Hungarian 
Horvatok. Again, if a race had existed in 
Central Europe with the indigenous name of 
Khrobati in classical times, there can be 
doubt that we should have some trace of it in 
the pages of Tacitus or Ptolemy or one of 
the other classical writers, but no such name 
in fact occurs. It may therefore be assumed 
as at least a geobehio postulate that the 
name Khrobati is not equivalent to an inhabit- 
ant of the Carpathians nor a derivative of 
Khrebit or mountain, and that when it first 
occurs in the seventh cen it was a newly 
intreduced and newly applied name. 





Let us now turn to the famous notice of the 
Khrobati in Constantine Porphyrogenitus, which 
contains the account of their settlement within 
the borders of the empire. In the first place it 


* | must be remarked that, as Constantine lived in 


the tenth century, very long, therefore, after 
the events he describes, his account must have 
been derived either from previous writers or 
from tradition. As no notice of the events 
he describes (at least in form and, in great part, 
in substance, as in his narrative) is to be found 
in Theophanes, Nicephorus, or the other more or 
less contemporary authorities for the history of 
the seventh century, it seems to me very clear 
that his account is based upon tradition— 
possibly upon some tradition preserved amon 
the Croats themselves. If this be so, it woul 
account for the story having certain details 
which are not reconcileable with the informa- 
tion we have from other sources. Let us now 
examine the matter somewhat more closely. 

Nicephorus tells us that about the years 634- 
641 Oubrat, the ruler of the Hunnugunduri, who 
was the cousin of Organa (?), rebelled against 
the Khakan of the Avars, drove out the people 
whom he had received from him from his 
country, and thence sent an embassy to Herac- 
lius, and made a with him which lasted as 
long as their joint lives. Heraclius sent him 
presents and conferred on him the title of 
esc ve (Stritter, ii. 501). This Cubrat, it has 

m generally supposed, and it seems to me 
with some justice, was the same who a few 
years later is mentioned by the Byzantine 
authors, and is called Ohrobatus, the chief of 
Bulgaria, and the Cotraguri by Theophanes, and 
Curatus, the ‘‘ prince of those people,” meaning 
the same thing, by Nicephorus. is struggle 
between the Avars and the Bulgars is men- 
tioned also by Fredegar, the Frank annalist. 
According to him, about the year 631-32 there 
arose a violent revolution in the kingdom of the 
Avars, the question in dispute being whether 
an Ayar ora Bulgarian should succeed to the 
throne. There was in consequence a struggle, 
in which the Avars were victorious, and the 
Bulgars, to the number of 9,000, driven from 
Pannonia with their wives and children, took 
refuge with Dagobert, asking him to give them 
an asylum on Frankish territory. Dagobert 
ordered that they should be allowed to pass the 
winter in Bavaria, and he deliberated with the 
Franks as to what was to be done with them. 
While they were scattered in the Bavarian 
country for the purpose of passing the winter, 
he, by the advice of the Fra ordered 
them with their families to be put to death, and 
there eg survived of them Altiaeus, with 700 
men and their families, who escaped to the 
Wends, and lived for many years with Walluc, 
the Duke of the Wends (Guizot’s Gregory of 
Tours and Fredegar, ii. 229). 


These two accounts seem at first very in- 
consistent. It is gg certain that the 
true story is that the Avars remained pre- 
dominant in Northern and Central Pannonia, 
= Hungary ; that the emigrants re ye 

'y were a mere fragment their 
Trace ; eal fut Cubrat, of whom Nicephorus 
says that he made a peace with Heraclius 
which lasted their joint lives, lived near the 
borders of the empire. This Oubrat, or Khro- 
bat, I believe, gaye his name to the Cubrati, 
or Khrobati. Cubrat, or Chrobat, is doubtless 
the same personal name as Horvath, which is a 
familiar name in Hungarian history, and this 
is as we should expect from the close affinity of 
the Hungarian language with the original or 
Ugrian pageien. The Khrobati in this view 
were not Slaves at all, but Bulgarians. That 
the modern Oroats are Slaves, like the modern 
Bulgarians, is true enough, but I believe that 
in both cases the upper strata of the population 
were ultimately derived from a non-Slayic race, 
These upper strata gaye the Croat race its 





name as well as that “iron in the blood” which 
has been apostrophised by an American poet. 
How does this view fit in with the statement of 
Constantine already referred to, and which, as I 
have said, was probably derived from tradition ? 

Constantine tells us how, in the reign of the 
Emperor Heraclius, the Avars having driven the 
Romans out of Dalmatia, and that province 
having become converted into a desert, the 
Khrobati, by the Emperor's invitation, entered 
that province and settled there. Schafarik 
dates the invasion of the Avars in the year 630 
and their expulsion in the year 634. 1 this is 
assuredly most consistent with the narrative 
above quoted from the contemporary authors. 

Constantine tells us the Croats set out under 
the leadership of five brothers, named Kluk, 
Lobel, Kosentsiz, Muchlo, and Khorvat, and 
two sisters, who were respectively named Tuga 
and Buga. None of these names, I venture to 
suggest, is Slavic. Khorvat is assuredly the 
name Horvath already mentioned, while the 
others seem to have their affinities with the 
names of the early Hungarian leaders and 
the early leaders of the Bulgarians. Now, 
it is very curious indeed that, in the next 
mention of the Oroats after the one just 
referred to, namely, in the account of i 
conversion by a number of missionaries 
from Rome who were sent at the instance of 
Heraclius, we are told that they were ruled 
by a prince named Purga, who is said to have 
been the son of one of the five brothers. 
Schafarik himself calls attention to the singu- 
larity and non-Slayic character of this name, 
and compares it with Purgas, the name of a 
Mordvin (i.¢., a Ugrian) chief who is mentioned 
in the year 1229 (op. cit., ii. 280, note). This is 
assuredly a very strong confirmation of the 
position here argued for, as is the use of the 
Avar title of Ban among the Oroats; while 
the mountaineer tribe, known as Morlaks, who 
have, by some, been treated as of Tartar origin 
and by Schafarik as descendants of the Avars, 
may, perhaps, be the remains of the original 
pure Croatic or Bulgarian caste. 

The view here urged is assuredly of interest 
and importance in more than one way. It 
would make it probable that Oroatian is not an 
unsophisticated Slave dialect such as the Slove- 
nian may be—a question which Iam not compe- 
tent to treat. And there is a further and, 
perhaps, more important political question, for 
it follows that the Bulgarians and Croats are 
essentially the same folk under different names, 
both haying a wide substratum of Slavic blood, 
and a superficial caste of Ugrian descent; the 
only difference being that the latter has, perhaps, 
more relative importance and is more accent- 
uated in the case of the Bulgarians than in 
that of the Croats. Henry H. Howorrts, 
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SCIENCE. 

On the Structure and Affinities of the Tabu- 
late Oorals of the Palaeozoic Period, with 
Oritical Description of Illustrative Species. 
By H. Alleyne Nicholson, M.D., &c. (W. 
Blackwood & Sons.) 

By the gradual discovery that corals grouped 

by Messrs. Milne Edwards and Haime uader 

the name of Zoantharia Tabulata are of very 
various zoological affinities, and mostly not 
at all related to one another, it was. clearly 
shown that the possession of the transverse 
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partitions within the coral cells known as 
tabulae, which was used to characterise the 
group, was a matter of very secondary 
classificatory importance, and did not neces- 
sarily indicate any natural zoological relation 
between the various calcareous structures in 
which it occurred. Whenthe late Prof. Agassiz 
discovered that the Milleporidae were Hydrozoa 
and not Anthozoa, as before believed, he at once 
jumped to the conclusion that all other corals 
possessing tabulae in common with them were 
also of Hydrozoan affinities, and he even 
included with them as Hydrozoa the whole of 
the Rugose corals as well. He further placed 
Heliopora and Pocillopora with the Hydrozoa 
because they also had ¢abulae, an error from 
which he might have escaped, as far as Pocil- 
lopora is concerned, had he consulted the 
descriptions and figures of the living animals 
of species of that genus, published by MM. 
Quoy and Gaimard in the account of the 
zoology of the voyage of the Astrolabe. 
Prof. Verrill subsequently examined the soft 
structures of Pocillopora, and confirmed 
MM. Quoy and Gaimard’s observations. 
During the voyage of H.M.S. Challenger I 
myself added further proof of the necessity 
for abolishing the group of Zoantharia Tabu- 
lata by showing that Heliopora is an Aleyo- 
narian. I was further able to confirm Prof. 
Agassiz’ discovery as to the affinities of Mille- 
pora, and to show that another family of 
corals hitherto supposed to be Madreporarian, 
the members of which in some genera contain 
tabulae, belongs also to the Hydrozoa. The fact 
is that the horizontal partitions in the various 
corals possessing them cannot be regarded as 
homologous structures, and that the use of 
the term tabulae for them generally is mis- 
leading. Prof. Nicholson fully admits the 
necessity for the abolition of the group 
Zoantharia Tabulata, and discusses separately 
the probable affinities of the eleven families 
into which he divides the Tabulate corals ; 
but it might perhaps have been more judi- 
cious had he renounced the term Tabulate 
corals altogether, and entitled his book a trea- 
tise “on certain Palaeozoic calcareous struc- 
tures of various zoological affinities.” Indeed, 
it is almost necessary that the term coral 
itself should be restricted to the organisms of 
some one of the orders or sub-orders of 
Coelenterata which form a calcareous skeleton. 
It is almost certain that some of the cal- 
careous structures described by Prof. Nichol- 
son are not even Coelenterate in origin, but 
Bryozoan. Such is Heteropora, a living 
species (H. Neozelanica) of which has been 
examined by Mr. Busk, who found that init the 
zooecia and interstitial tubes are perforated by 
minute pores, recalling to mind those of the 
Favositidae. These observations of Mr. 
Busk, as well as others on the same subject by 
Mr. W. Waters, were published after the 
present work had passed through the press, 
and are hence cited by the author only in a 
note of some length appended to the Preface. 
He rightly (we think) does not, in conse- 
quence, question the Coelenterate character of 
the Favositidae and Chaetetidae. 

Prof. Nicholson does not follow Dana, Zittel, 
Haeckel, and others, in placing Syringopora 
and its allies with Tubipora among the Alcyo- 
narians, but concludes that the Syringoporidae, 
being closely related to the Favositidae, should 





find a place—though a special one—among 
the Perforate Madreporaria. In this matter 
we cannot agree with him, but believe that 
Syringopora is most closely allied to Tubi- 
pora. In the first place, the general external 
resemblance between the two corals is most 
remarkable; secondly, transverse canals, con- 
necting the neighbouring polyp tubes, exist 
in both forms, traversing in the case of Tubi- 
pora the horizontal connecting-plates, and 
opening by pores into the interiors of the 
tubes. Further, in some species of Tubiporae, 
as shown by Mr. Charles Stewart, the infundi- 
buliform ¢abulae form a complete axial tubule, 
traversing the median line of the cavity of 
the main tube. Prof. Nicholson seems to be 
unaware of the existence of these axial 
tubules in the case of Tubipora, for it is the 
presence of similar tubes in Syringopora on 
which he mainly relies for his distinction of 
the Syringoporidae. The so-called septa of 
Syringopora are “spiniform and rudiment- 
ary,” and the presence of these spines cannot 
surely be of sufficient importance to render 
advisable a relegation of this coral to the 
Madreporaria rather than the Aleyonaria. 

The Syringoporidae being relegated to the 
Alcyonaria, there can be no doubt that the 
Favositidae must be placed in the same group 
with them. Mr. G. J. Hinde’s most interest- 
ing form, Syringolites Huronensis, which 
occurs in the Niagara limestone of Mani- 
toubin Island, Canada, is directly inter- 
mediate between Syringopora and Favosites. 
The coral, of which excellent figures are 
given in the present work, is in general ap- 
pearance like Favosites Gothlandica in struc- 
ture, being composed of similar prismatic 
corallites disposed in close contact through- 
out their lengths. There are also present 
rows of mural pores on the faces of the coral- 
lites as in Favosites, but in the axes of the 
interiors of the corallites there occur tubes 
just like those of Syringopora, composed out 
of the invaginated tabulae. Probably, Tubi- 
pora and Syringopora will have to be placed 
in the same family among the Alcyonaria. 
It seems very probable that Chaetetes will 
prove to be Alcyonarian also. Itis greatly to be 
regretted that the very remarkable calcareous 
recent organism dredged by; Mr. A. Agassiz 
last year in deep water, and which resembles 
Chaetetes in many respects, has not been 
obtained by him again. It will be remem- 
bered that the single specimen came up in 
the dredge at night, and, not appearing at 
first sight, in the insufficient light, in any way 
remarkable, was not put into spirit, but 
allowed to dry, to the great regret of Mr. 
Agassiz when he looked at it next morning. 
No doubt further specimens will be obtained 
before long, but the organism seems to be 
extremely uncommon, since it has been only 
this once met with during all the dredgings 
off the American coast. Count Pourtalés is 
in doubt as to the affinities of this curious 
specimen, and Mr. Busk, who has seen a 
small portion of it, is convinced that it is not 
Bryozoan. 

Fistulipora is separated, according to the 
author, from Heliolites “ mainly by the total 
absence of septa in the latter,” a point of 
small importance if, as seems without doubt 
to be the case, the so-called septa of Fistuli- 
pora are of the same structural value as those 








of Heliopora. “There is a striking resem- 
blance in general structure between certain 
species of Fistulipora on the one hand and 
the species of Propora and Heliolites on the 
other.” Further, a coral from the Devonian 
formation of Canada described by Mr. Billings 
under the name of Fistulipora Canadensis has 
been shown by Dr. Rominger to be provided 
with perforate walls. It exactly resembles 
the normal forms of Fistulipora in appearance. 

The Thecidae and Heliolites are placed by 
the author with the Helioporidae as Alcyo- 
narians, and thus by far the greater part of 
the corals described in the book are probably 
of Alcyonarian origin. 

The only representative of the Hydro- 
corallinae of greater antiquity than tertiary 
times at present known is, according to the 
author, the cretaceous genus Porosphaera of 
Steinman. He does not refer in the present 
work to Stromatopora nor to Mr. Carter's 
views concerning it. 

The work is illustrated by numerous plates, 
mostly representing microscopic sections of 
the fossil corals described, and by numerous 
woodcuts, some of which have appeared before 
in the Annals and Magazine of Natural His- 
tory, and in some of Mr. Nicholson’s books. It 
would have been a great gain if the author had 
figured a digrammatic restoration of the struc- 
ture of each of the types which he has selected 
for description, in which he had embodied the 
results of his investigations of the structure 
of these types by means of the study of the 
sections. Such diagrams representing the 
restored coral in each case cut into in various 
directions so as to expose all the details as far 
as determined would have been of great 
service. Prof. Nicholson’s work is a valuable 
addition to our knowledge of the Palaeozoic 
corals, but very much remains yet to be done 
in the investigation and classification of these 
most puzzling structures, a fact which the 
author would most readily admit. Valuable 
results would probably be attained were many 
forms of recent corals filled up with a matrix 
and embedded in it, and then cut into sections 
in order that these might be more justly 
compared with those derived from fossil forms. 
When recent corals are cut without such pre- 
cautions the finer lamellae and spicules of cal- 
careous matter fall out of the sections and are 
lost. H. N. MoskLey. 








RECENT HORACE LITERATURE. 


Epilegomena zu Horaz. Von Otto Keller. 
Erster Theil. (Leipzig: Teubner.) 


Q. Horati Flacct Opera. Recensuerunt 
O. Keller et A. Holder. LEditio minor. 
(Leipzig: Teubner.) 


Horace: Odes, Book I. Edited for the 
use of Schools by J. E. Page, M.A. 
(Macmillan.) 


Ir is now nearly twenty years since Drs. 
Keller and Holder began their work on 
Horace. The results of their labours were 
published first in the well-known critical 
edition which appeared in instalments be- 
tween 1864 and 1870. For the exhaustive 
completeness with which the readings of the 
MSS. are collected and classified, and the 
other evidence bearing on the text is accu- 
mulated, this edition will always rank with 
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Ribbeck’s Vergil and Ritschl’s Plautus as 


one of the monumental works of this genera- 
tion. Scholars ‘will often differ from the 
judgment of the editors as to the character 
of particular. MSS., the value of the MS. 
tradition, and the necessity of emendation, 
but the critical materials now accessible have 
been gathered once for all. They were put 
within the reach of a wider circle last year 
by the publication of the editio minor, which 
as yet seems to be too little known in this 
country, but whiih cannot be too highly 
recommended. Pu lished at a price which 
admits of its introduction into schools, it 
gives in a convenient form at the bottom of 
the page full information as to the reading of 
the most important MSS. and all the chief 
conjectural emendations. It would be diffi- 
cult to overrate the advantage of accustoming 
at least the higher forms of our schools to 
the habitual use of such critical editions. It 
is of course neither necessary nor desirable to 
trouble ordinary school-boys with the minutiae 
of diplomatic criticism, but it is quite possible 
to avoid the scandal of their passing to the 
university after spending eight or ten years 
in the study of classical writers without the 
least notion of how their text has been pre- 
served, or of the principles on which editors 
proceed in restoring it to its original purity. 
The character of the texts adopted in some 
of the most popular school-books is often 
simply scandalous, and it is not the least of 
the merits of Prof. Mayor’s most admirable 
school edition of Juvenal that the student is 
never left in doubt as to whether he is work- 
ing at the reading of the authoritative MS. 
or only at the blunders of some late copyist 
or the correction of some ingenious editor. 
Dr. Keller now proposes to supplement his 
critical text by a series of Hpilegomena. The 
first part (pp. 1-290) contains notes on the 
first three books of the Odes. These are 
almost exclusively of a critical nature, but in 
Horace, more perhaps than in most writers, 
criticism is so closely connected with exegesis 
that much attention is naturally given to 
interpretation. The principles which Dr. 
Keller lays down for his guidance are sound 
and sensible. The long-continued investiga- 
tions of himself and his colleague have enabled 
them, not merely to determine the age of the 
more important MSS., but also to arrange 
them in classes in such a way as to arrive at 
the reading of a much earlier archetype: 
thus, ¢.g., a comparison of the Ambrosian (a) 
and the Parisian (4) enables us to arrive at 
the text of the lost archetype (A'), which 
cannot be later than the seventh century. 
But the diplomatic evidence thus obtained 
must be estimated by the canons of aesthetic 
criticism. And here Dr. Keller justly lays it 
down as a condicio sine qua non that the 
reading ascribed to the poet must be clear. 
An ambiguous expression cannot possibly 
have proceeded from a writer distinguished, 
above all things, for his netteté. Nor has he 
left out of sight what has been too much 
ignored by editors—the rhetorical pathos of 
so much of Horace’s writings. And, finally, 
he has kept in view the golden rule that the 
reading maintained to be the original one 
must be such as to account naturally for the 
corruptions of the inferior or, it may be, of 
all the MSS. On the whole, Dr. Keller's 





criticism is conservative ; not, of course, with 
that unscientific conservatism which led Mr. 
Macleane to make the assertion (not borne 
out even by his own practice) that he holds 
it to be inexcusable to depart by conjecture 
from the reading of the MSS. But he recog- 
nises that the traditional text of Horace, 
though far less well established than that of 
Vergil, stands on quite a different footing 
from that of Aeschylus, for instance, or even 
of Catullus. The application of these prin- 
ciples will naturally vary according to the 
judgment of the editor; in the great majority 
of instances Dr. Keller’s judgment seems to 
me very sound, though in some I should find 
it impossible to accept the conclusions to 
which he comes. His preference of visit 
(Carm. i. 4, 8) as against writ is supported 
by arguments which strongly confirm the 
decision already pronounced by Mr. Munro, 
and his defence of fabulaeque manes is admir- 
ably put. In Carm. i. 6, 3, he well shows that 
the archetype of the first class must have had 
the reading of Bentley and Haupt, quae rem 
cunque, and in line 18 he well defends sectis 
against Bentley’s impossible strictis. He 
now abandons the division of Carm. vii. at 
line 15, and the reading auspice Teucri in line 
27, holding that the greater weight of MS. 
authority for this reading is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the usage of the language ; but 
he adopts Wade’s attractive punctuation— 
** Teucro duce et auspice, Teucro 
Certus enim promisit Apollo.” 

In Carm. i. 12, 2, he rejects (with Munro) 
the reading of the “ Blandinius vetustissimus”’ 
(which is certainly of weaker authority in the 
Odes than in the Satires and Epistles, though 
few will agree with Keller in calling it, even 
for the Odes, ‘a decidedly bad MS.’’) sumes 
in favour of the more suitable swmis, and, on 
the strength of Horace’s “ clearness,’’ he will 
not listen to Nauck’s defence of Proelits 
audax neque te silebo, Liber. In i. 15, 36, 
he does not accept any attempt to defend 
ignis, but argues that I/iacas is corrupt be- 
cause of the proximity of I/io; it is surely 
better here to acquiesce in Lachmann’s 
trochaeus ferendus. In the face of all MS. 
authority and the numerous parallels quoted 
by Neue (i. 60), it can hardly be right to 
read Semeles for Semelae on the strength 
of Bentley's dictum. In i. 20, 10, Keller 
rightly pronounces bibes indefensible, and 
proposes dibas: he does not seem aware of 
Munro’s far more plausible vides, though he 
gives bides as the reading of one of the oldest 
Paris MSS. (It is not satisfactory to find 
how much of our best English work is still 
ignored in Germany. Even the latest editors 
of the Annals continue to stumble over limes 
in i. 50, which Dr. Hort so admirably eluci- 
dated long ago.) He vigorously supports the 
reading of Bentley and others before him in 
i. 23, 5, vepris inhorruit ad ventum (although 
he prefers ventos), and in 25, 20, Euro; 
both these readings (unlike Mr. Munro, who 
also believes in them) he prints in his text, 
but, according to the convention which ought 
to be universally adopted, in italics. In 
i. 32, 15, admitting the attractiveness of 
Lachmann’s medicwmque, he holds that mihi 
cumque can still be defended as used for “ at 
any time,” on the analogy of uwbigue and 
undique, quoting evidence of its popular use 





for quandocumque from the so-called “ Disticha 
Catonis.”” In ii. 6, 18, while admitting 
that the reading of the archetype can be 
defended (amicus—fertili—minimum), and 
that the corruption, if any, must be earlier than 
Statius, Keller prints amictus, a proceeding 
hardly in accordance with his usual discretion. 
Nor does there seem any sufficient reason for 
departing in ii. 11, 23-24, from the well- 
established reading (which he himself ascribes 
to the archetype of class i.), imcomptum— 
comas religata nodum. I do not see why 
nodus incomptus should not denote a “simple 
knot” not artfully arranged, and the accusa- 
tive of limitation is far from unintelligible ; 
but if this be considered too harsh, it is easy 
to suppose that the copyist of the archetype, 
as in hundreds of other instances, joined the 
preposition to the noun which it governs. 
Dr. Keller’s defence of Poenus in ii. 13, 15, 
is not more satisfactory than those of his pre- 
decessors ; and his treatment of iii. 4, 9-10, is 
by no means convincing, retaining, as he does, 
Apuliae on evidence which is confessedly ex- 
tremely weak, and proposing for Apulo, avio— 
a correction which would be easy and well 
suited to the passage if only there were less 
reason to suspect that the corruption is in 
the next line. In iii, 14, 11, he adopts what 
is perhaps the best way out of an almost 
insuperable difficulty by reading maleominatis 
(like maleolentem in Cic. de Or. ii. 249); but 
his proposal to read pwellae ac iam virum 
expertae, though easy in itself and supported 
by the omission of ae (or et) in iii. 8, 27, by 
most of the good MSS., is quite needless, if 
we take the pweri to be the returning soldiers 
and the pwellae their young wives. In iii. 
26, 1, it may be, but I do not think it is, as 
Keller says, mere familiarity which makes us 
acquiesce in puellis nuper idoneus, for which 
he reads dwellis; and though everyone must feel 
the awkwardness of arcus in line 7, he brings 
no new evidence in support of his by no means 
attractive conjecture, ascias. In iii. 27 he 
entirely ignores Mr, Munro’s brilliant inter- 
pretation of the structure of the ode, and 
hence retains rumpat and vetet in spite of the 
strong MS. support of rwmpit and the slighter 
authority for vetat. In iii. 24, 4, his defence 
of the conventional reading to which he now 
returns is able, but not convincing. But in spite 
of instances liks these, on which the judgment of 
scholars will possibly always vary, Dr. Keller’s 
Epilegomena remains an admirable specimen 
of sound and judicious criticism, and a welcome 
protest against the tendency of too many 
writers nowadays, especially in Germany and 
Holland, to treat the finished gems of Horace 
like so many school-boys’ exercises, to be re- 
written at the bidding of the master, or flung 
back altogether as by no means up to the mark. 
A large part of the Epilegomena is taken 
up with questions of orthography ; and here, 
too, Dr. Keller has done good service to 
scholarship. The almost entire neglect of 
this is one of the most serious deficiencies in 
Mr. Wickham’s excellent edition, as it is also 
in the admirable little volume by Mr. Page, 
mentioned above. The latter bears witness 
throughout to a fresh and most sympathetic 
study of the poet; the parallels from other 
and especially modern poets are happily chosen 
and really illustrative, and the brief introduc- 
tions are perfect models of what they should 
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be for the help of the school-boy and the 
school-girl. I would call attention especially 
to the excellent discussion of Carm. i. 28, 
where Mr. Page rejects, as decidedly as Dr. 
Keller, the notion that this may be a dialogue. 
No better set of notes on the whole could be 
desired for use in schools. But why should 
the text continue to be disfigured by forms 
like thura (“ ¢wra in allen Handschriften,” K.), 
the unpronounceable iniiciat (*‘ iniciat oder 
initiat alle Handschriften,” K.), seewlum (un- 
known before a.p. 279), damae (all MSS. 
dammae), adspici (though adsp. is found no- 
where either in Horace or in Vergil), hwmeros, 
and the like? It may be said that these 
are petty points, but they have often an 
important bearing on questions of etymology 
or pronunciation, and in any case there is an 
unmistakeable right and wrong. Why choose 
what is demonstrably wrong ? 

A. 8. Wirkrins. / 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Columnar Structure of Basalt.—It was a 
prevalent opinion among the early geologists 
that the characteristic columns of basalt were 
huge crystals. Such an opinion, however, has 
been generally regarded of late years as utterly 
untenable, and has been displaced by explana- 
tions based on the phenomena of contraction or 
on the effects of mutual pressure acting on a 
mass of spheroids. Prof. O’Reilly, of the Royal 
College of Science in Dublin, has carefully 
measured the angles of a group of two hundred 
columns at the Giant’s Causeway, and has 
published his results, with a plan of the group, 
in the last part of the T’ransactions of the Thepat 
Irish Academy. He holds that his measurements 
point distinctly to the conclusion that the pris- 
matic forms of basalt frequently approximate 
to certain crystalline forms characteristic of the 
augitic series of minerals or to some other 
related species—a conclusion which lends con- 
siderable support to the old-fashioned view of 
the subject. 


Temperature of the Sun.—An account of the 
elaborate experimental researches of Prof. F. 
Rosetti on the temperature of the sun is given 
in the Philosophical Magazine (October-Decem- 
ber, and Supplement). The effective temperature 
of the sun is defined as that temperature which 
an incandescent body of the same size placed at 
the same distance ought to have in order to 
produce the same thermal effect if it had the 
maximum emissive power. This temperature is 
estimated at 9,965 degrees centigrade, taking 
into consideration the absorption produced by 
the terrestrial atmosphere. Butifwe take into 
account also the absorption exercised by the 
solar atmosphere, and calculate the thermal 
effect which the sun would produce if it were 
without atmosphere, we arrive at a solar tem- 
perature of 20,380°7 degrees centigrade. 

THE managers of the Royal Institution have 
awarded the Actonian Prize of £105 to G. S. 
Boulger, Esq., F.L.8., F.G.8., for an Essay on 
The Structure and Functions of the Retina in all 
Classes of Animals, viewed in Relation with the 
Theory of Evolution. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGICAL AssocraTIon.—( Wednes- 
day, Dec. 3.) 


Tos. Moran, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair.—Several 
interesting documents relating to Wells Cathedral 
were exhibited by the Rev. Canon Bernard, 
among them being a little-known grant by King 
Edgar of land at Stanton, Wilts, and attested by 
Dunstan and several dignitaries of the period. —Mr. 
W. de Gray Birch described an inscription on an 
external buttress of the same cathedral, announcing 





thirteen days of pardon for all who might / we? for 
the soul of John de Putney.—Mr. Mann described 
some remarkable Roman sculptures, consis’ of 
architectural members, several very elaborately 
carved. These have recently been found at Bath. 
—Mr. J. T. Irvine reported the discovery of the 
foundations of the long-lost bell tower of Lichfield 
Cathedral. The ancient records report that this 
stood in the close, and that it was burnt in 1315, 
since which time its site has been unknown. It 
has been found on the north side of the cathedral, 
near the chapter-house, in excavating for a new 
stable in the Bishop’s grounds. A mass of calcined 
flooring tiles was first met with, covered with a 
coating of melted bell-metal, and afterwards the 
foundations of the massive walls.—Mr., E. P. Loftus 
Brock exhibited a series of Italian saltcellars of 
pottery of very diverse form, but identical with those 
noticed in English pictures of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, showing the generality of form in 
many articles of domestic use.-—The Chairman then 
conthided his paper on the results of the recent 
congress, and Mr. Geo, R. Wright called attention to 
the much-discussed question with respect to the 
birth-place of Anne Boleyn. He quoted from 
Spelman that she was born at Blickling Hall, and 
asserted that this might be taken as conclusive 
evidence, since he was so nearly a contemporary 
writer.—The proceedings were brought to a close 
by a paper on the Trethevy Stone, Cornwall, by Mr. 
C. W. Dymond, 





Roya Asratic Socrety.—(Monday, Dec. 15.) 


Srr H. C. Raw inson, President, in the Chair.— 
A paper was read, contributed by Babu Rajendra- 
lala Mitra, ‘‘On the Age of the Caves of Ajanta,” 
in which he urged (1) That the figures with flowing 
dresses and conical caps were’Persians ; (2) That the 
chief personages in the drinking scenes were 
Bactrians ; (3) That the scenes represented phases 
of Indian life in the first century B.C. or A.D., 
founding his conclusions on the inscriptions existing 
in some of the caves, and adding at the same time 
many details with reference to the individual caves 
at this place. To this Mr. Fergusson replied that he 
could not accept the Babu’s views for two reasons : 
(1) That there was no sufficient evidence of the 
date of the inscriptions in the caves; and (2) That, 
supposing they could bear the interpretation put on 
them by the writes of the paper, the architectural 
evidence was altogether opposed to his theory. 
Mr. Fergusson further added that Babu Rajen- 
dralala Mitra had altogether ignored the fact that 
an inscription at Badami has preserved the date 
of 500 years from the coronation of the Saka King, 
i.e., A.D. 578-79. The Babu ought to have known 
that this date is universally admitted to be the 
turning-point of the cave chronology. 








FINE ART. 


ART BOOKS. 


Venice: its History, Art, Industries, and Modern 
Life. By Charles Yriarte. Translated from 
the French by F. J. Sitwell. (George Bell 
and gt Venice is a theme of perennial 
interest. However much we may have seen, 
heard, or read about this floating city of en- 
chantment, we are ever willing to learn more; 
it still casts a sort of spell over our minds, 
whereby it attracts us no less powerfully in 
its decaying old age than when it was the 
young and lovely bride of the Adriatic. M. 
Yriarte presents Venice to us under all its 
varying ts—as the shelter afforded to the 
fugitive, the port favoured by commerce, the 
city of stern patriotism and dark conspiracy, 
of heroic self-sacrifice and systematic perfidy, 
the abode of art and the hot-bed of vice and 
crime; the Venice of the past and the Venice 
of the present day, with its gondoliers, fruit- 
sellers, Greek sailors, and tourists, its busy 
Café Florian, its many-coloured life, and its 
strange sense of sadness and desolation. Never, 
perhaps, was a more comprehensive picture 
attempted. It is like some brilliant panorama 
spread before our sight, or like the wonderful 
bird’s-eye view nv wen at p. 170, wherein all the 
most marked features of the city stand out 





prominently visible, while confusing intricacies 
are hidden from view. It is just such a picture 
as this that the popular French historian hag 
aimed at producing. He never plunges into the 
depths of his subject, but merely skims over it 
with light wing, alighting here and there on 
some venerable pile or Bm ove monument, or 
to pick some sensational episode in the city’s 
istory, some curious fact regarding its in- 
dustry and art out of a mass of dry detail 
such as few of his readers would care to wade 
through. For M. Yriarte writes, it must be 
remembered, not for the instr.acted student, but 
for the general reader, who ¢ sires mostly to be 
amused, though he does nos mind receiving a 
little instruction along with his pleasure. Here, 
undoubtedly, both requirements are amply met, 
for even if the pleasantly selected text should 
prove too much trouble to read, the illus- 
trations alone of this brilliantly compiled 
history would enable anyone to R ges an excel- 
lent notion of the rich and varied material out 
of which Venice grew, bloomed, and faded. 
Detailed views of all the chief buildings, 
beautiful scenes on the canals and among the 
islands, engravings of all the chief pictures by 
the great Veestan masters, endless details of 
architecture, sculpture, and ornament of all 
kinds, costumes, works in old Venetian glass, 
mosaic, and lace, woodcuts from rare old books 
illustrating the history of printing in Venico— 
all these and many more are given with a pro- 
fusion that leaves nothing to be desired, and 
enables us to form a very good idea of the art, 
life, and work of that glorious city of which 
** Not a stone 

In the broad pavement but to him who has 

An eye, an ear, for the inanimate world 

Tells of past ages.” 
It must be added that the translation of this 
work has been excellently done, so that M. 
Yriarte’s flowing French does not lose so much 
as might be expected by being restrained in 
stiff English garb. Altogether this rich pictorial 
history will be likely to prove aa acceptable 
gift book in England as well as France. 


Picturesque Europe. Vol. VY. (Oassell.) It 
is perhaps sufficient to say in praise of this, 
the fifth and last volume of Picturesque Europe, 
that it fully equals, if it. does not exceed, 
in merit the four that have preceded it. The 
whole work forms a magnificent record of land- 
scape beauty such as cannot fail to give pleasure 
both to those who have travelled and seen the 
places depicted and those who are forced to stay 
at home and learn of their grandeur or lovyeli- 
ness by means of art. Messrs. Cassell deserve 
the fullest recognition from all lovers of wood 
engraving for the great care oe have taken 
that the charming drawings made by the artists 
they employ should be carefully transferred to 
the wood and skilfully cut. Too often in 
modern wood engraving all the pees rf 
as it were, of the artist, all the delicate little 
touches that render his drawings delightful, are 
lost under the mechanical process to which they 
are submitted; but here even the artists them- 
selves, we believe, will be likely to be content 
with the way in which their work has been 
treated. We know of no better examples of 
modern landscape engraving. 


Songs and Etchings in Shade and Sunshine. 
By J. £.G. (Sampson Low and Oo.) Art and 
song united always make a pleasing combina- 
tion, even when the art is not of the highest, nor 
the song sung in the loftiest strains. The 
writer of these verses, whom we take to be 4 
lady, is not filled with any ‘‘harmonious mad- 
ness” to which the world perforce must listen ; 
she merely seeks, she tells us, to 

‘¢Gather up in verse 
Her vagrant thoughts, as pastime to rehearse 
Journeying on.” 


And the pastime has doubtless been rendered 
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all the more pleasant by the = of ex- 
pressing these same “‘ vagrant oughts”’ with 
the pencil-as well as the pen. Many of the 
etchings that illustr-te this dainty volume of 
verse are charming-y fanciful little works. 
They seem mostly to be records of travel in 
Italy and the Rhine lands, and present us with 

d mountain-side, picturesque ruined 
castles, and sunny, low-lying towns on river 
shores, often etched with considerable delicacy 
in the rendering of detail. The views are 
usually set in floral borders or frames of the 
artist’s own devising, some of which add a 
pretty grace to the scene enclosed. 


Magazine of Art. (Cassell.) The year’s 
yolume of the Magazine of Art forms a capital 
gift book for those who are interested in art 
subjects. Besides the excellent wood engray- 
ings that so abundantly illustrate it, we have 

iyen us as frontispiece a charming etching, by 

erkomer, of a Bavarian youth and maiden in 
the incipient stage of love, or who are, as the 
title puts it, just the least bit “‘Touched.” The 
“Living Artists” of whom short biographical 
sketches are given in this volume are Fook 
Millais, Frith, Stacy Marks, Peter Graham, 
Erskine Nicol, Alma-Tadema, Briton Riviére, 
and Elizabeth Butler (née Thompson). We have 
also a series of articles on “‘ American Artists 
and American Art,’’ though ‘‘ American Artists 
in England” would have been a better title, for 
three out of the four artists whose lives are 
recorded, although born in America, owed the 
greater part of their art education to England, 
and the fourth, W. W. Story, drew his in- 
spiration from Rome. ‘Artists’ Sketching 
Grounds” introduce us to some delightful 
places, such as Pont Aven, in Lower Brittany, 

olton Abbey and Bolton Wood, The Peak, 
Dovedale, tlock, Dartmouth, and other 
favourite localities both in England and abroad. 
The little sketches which illustrate these articles, 
and those also illustrating the articles on the 
“Pictures of the Year,” are remarkably good of 
their kind ; indeed, altogether, the Magazine of 
Art forms an attractive volume, which will be 
likely to be appreciated even amid the more 
expensive illustrated books of the season. 


Ia Princesse Méduse. Conté par Daniel 
Dare. Illustré par Félix et Frédéric Régamey. 
(Paris: Charpentier.) We drew attention last 
year to M. Frédéric Régamey’s poetical illustra- 
tions to an old French ballad. We now have 
a modern fairy tale illustrated by him and his 
brother with a considerable amount of artistic 
skill and playful fancy. We cannot, it is true, 
say much in praise of the large coloured plates, 
drawn after the style of Japanese fans, with 
which the book is adorned; but the smaller 
woodcuts in the text are often charming little 
works full of humour and grotesque imagina- 
tion. The fairy tale they illustrate is of the 
modern sort, with a moral lying hid amid its 
nonsense. The moral is not obtrusive, however, 
and the fun of the various breathless adven- 
tures gone through by hero and heroine will be 

ely to atone, even if young readers should 
suspect that they are being preached at as well 
as amused. 


The International Portrait Gallery. {Cassell.) 
is a volume of coloured photo-litho- 
gtaphic portraits of celebrities, chiefly of the 
royal and military order. It begins with the 
German Emperor and ends with the Marquis 
of Lorne. Of course these portraits are not 
likely to be quite as true to nature as plain 
photographs would be, but many of them are 
Very striking works, and some persons may 
prefer the more florid style in which they 
are presented. A good deal of interesti. ¢ 
contemporary history finds place in the bic- 
§ taphical sketches that accompany the portraits. 
-ndeed, this must needs be when the discourse 
1s of such men as Prince Bismarck, Garibaldi, 





Count Moltke, Marshal MacMahon, and others 
who are portrayed here. Mary M. Heaton, 








FRENCH ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Paris: Dec. 13, 1879. 

During the siege of Paris, the elder of my 
little girls, hearing continual conversations 
about the difficulties of getting food, and 
reading on our faces our anxieties for the 
morrow, was seized with a kind of fringale, a 
longing for food which was rather mental than 
physical. Our peasants, our working-men, our 
shopkeeping classes are now the victims of 
a similar desire for instruction and reading, 
which is perhaps the result of instinct 
rather than of reasoning, ever since the tribune, 
the newspapers, the lecture-rooms, the very 
prefect’s cireulars haye been ringing with the 
one word ‘‘instruction.” And the printing 
trade has never been so flourishing in France, 
has never made such yigorous efforts to satisfy 
this new need with the help of books and 
engravings. This year, above all, it is clear that 


» | the étrennes in French families will consist of 


books. The fashion of a library full of books 
printed on choice papers is closely allied to that 
of good and beautiful bindings. We put bind- 
ings on modern books which are as elaborate, 
as elegant, as durable as need be, however 
expensive all this elaborate care may prove. 
I could mention libraries that cost their owners 
as much as a picture-gallery ! 

I wish to bring to your notice some of our 
new publications. All have not P ar appeared. 
Your Christmas precedes our “Jour de PAn” 
by a whole week. I shall speak here of what 
I have on my table, what I have read or 
skimmed the last few evenings. If necessary, 
I will send you a second letter in a few days. 

My special functions in the AcaDEmy oblige 
me to speak, first and foremost, of art books. 
But the New Year is not the special season for 
such publications. On the contrary, they are 
sent out for review before or after the month of 
December. I have only just sent you a note 
on La Vie et ? @uvre du Sculpteur Curpeaux, by 
M. Ernest Chesneau (Quantin).* I might have 
sent you another on two new publications by M. 
Charles Davillier, a veteran collector and 


learned writer. M. Davillier has collected in a | 8™®® 


volume in the ‘‘Bibliothtque de l’Art et de 
Curiosité,” published by Quantin, a very in- 
structive article published in L’Art on the 
ancient works of art exhibited by Spain at the 
Trocadéro during the Universal Exhibition of 
1878. It is entitled Les Arts décoratifs en 
Espagne au Moyen-Age et & la Renaissance. At 
the same time appeared (Raphael Simon) an 
octavo pamphlet, by the Director of the Ceramic 
Museum of Rouen, M. Gaston le Breton, on 
Spanish ceramics, that is, on the porcelain-room 
at the Royal Palace in Madrid, and on the 
reelains of Buen Retiro. Plates drawn b 

Ch. Goutzwiller from photographs by Mm. 
Laurent, of Madrid, present faithful reproduc- 
tions of panels of porcelain executed in this 
royal factory, which was the successor of the 
famous royal factory at Naples, Capo di Monte. 
But, previously, M. Ch. Davillier had published 
a great work which cost him many years of re- 
search. Thanks to nineteen facsimile plates 
etched from the original drawings of the Spanish 
goldsmiths when they were at the summit of 


their glory, this work is addressed to artists as | PU 


much as to amateurs. It is in quarto: 
Recherches sur? Orfevrerie en Espagne au Moyen- 
Age et a la Renaissance: Docwments inédits tirés 
des Archives espagnoles (Qaentin). A chrono- 
logical list of the chief of these goldsmiths 
extends from the tenth to the seventeenth 
century—that is, from the establishment of 
the Arabs at Cordova. Extracts from invyen- 


* AcapEemy, December 6, 1879. 








tories supply a mention and often a description 
of weapons which belonged to famous person- 
ages—the Cid, for example. 

As a commentary on this learned text, I will 
call the attention of artists to a volume on Les 
Eléments de V Art arabe, and especially its dis- 
tinguishing feature of entrelacs, that is, the 
pictorial decomposition of those geometrical 
motives whose infinite combinations lend to 
Persian or Arab ornamentation its severe and 
ee charm. For this work, published by 
MM. Firmin-Didot et Cie., we are indebted to 
M. J. Bourgoin, a young architect who has 
travelled in the East and made some mf at 
Damascus, and who is now commissioned to 
deliver a course of lectures on the history and 
theory of ornamentation at the Ecole Nationale 
des Beaux-Arts. 

The twelfth part of the Histoire générale de la 
Tapisserie (folio) has just reve It is illus- 
trated with four coloured —— It con- 
tains the conclusion of M. Eugene Miintz’s 
monograph on the tapestry manufactories of 
Florence, Mantua, and Venice. 

M. A. Jouaust has just published Le Livre 
d’ Or du Salon de Peinture et de Sculpture. The 
etchings, executed under the superintendence 
of M. E. Hédouin, comprise all the works to 
which prizes were awarded by the jury and the 
principal works hors concours. Never yet have 
painters or sculptors received official encourage~ 
ments or an advertisement to be compared with 
that which has now fallen to their lot. May 
they give us our reward raising the level 
of their works! But we shall scarcely 
reach this desirable consummation by following 
the official track. Mediocrities choke the 
approaches. The city of Paris renders a much 
truer service to the general interests of art and 
serious artists by adopting the principle of open 
competition for all the works which it commis- 
sions. 

From these notes on art books, properly so 
called, let us pass to two subjects which most 
on engage the attention of what Gam- 

etta once upon a time so eloquently styled 
‘“les aA oe — sociales ””»—I mean, his- 
tory an y 

‘At the head. of the publishers who have 
fayoured this movement must be placed the 
t house of Hachette. Their publication 
entitled Le Tour du Monde has now reached its 
twentieth year, and is constantly introducing 
improvements. Its illustrations, drawn from 
mre ny by skilful and conscientious artists, 

ve placed before us a very —— source 
of instruction in natural facts. Their Nowvelle 
Géographie wniverselle, by Elisée Reclus, is a 
masterpiece of scientific method and philosophic 
thought. This year, Messrs. Hachette are 
bringing out in octayo—that is, in a form ac- 
cessible to small purses—La Mongolie et le Pays 
des Tangoutes, a translation from the Russian of 
yg with a preface translated from the 
English. This work is, I believe, well known 
in England by Mr. Delmar Morgan’s transla- 
tion. The engravings are by Baron Pr. Osten 
Saken, a distinguished geographer, explorer, 
and botanist. M. Richard Cortambert, secretary 
of our Geographical Society, has compiled a 
volume of extracts from various authce7s on 
Les Meurs et Caractéres des Pewples de UV Asie, de 
? Amérique et de U Océanie. 

M. A. Quantin, who is both a printer and a 
blisher, has commissioned M. B. H. Révoil to 
translate, revise, and enlarge a work compiled 
by a committée of American writers under the 
superintendence of Mr. Cullen Bryant, L’ Amé. 
rique du Nord pittoresque. The woodcuts are 
excellent. We in France are very imperfectly 
acquainted with the aspect of the cities, the 
landscapes, the lakes, the mountains, the 
natural curiosities of the United States and 
Canada. This magnificent book, which is in 
form like Gustave Doré’s earlier publications, 
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is certain to meet with a great success among 
us, and to attract great euriosity and esteem. 

With regard to illustrated historical books, 
Messrs. Hachette are publishing the second 
volume of L’ Histoire de France depuis 1789 
jusquen 1848, related by M. Guizot to his 
grandchildren. To Mdme. de Witt (née Guizot) 
we are indebted for the publication of these 
lectures, which contain vigorous summaries of 
the various phases through which France and 
Europe passed between the end of the eighteenth 
century and the middle of the nineteenth. We 
can plainly see that while addressing his grand- 
children the veteran Minister, the learned 
historian, knew that he would be read by the 
parents of other children. 


Messrs. Hachette likewise publish the second 
volume of L’ Histoire des Romains depuis les 
Temps les plus reculés jusqu’a UInvasion des 
Barbares, by M. V. Duruy, of the Institute, 
Minister of Public Instruction under the Em- 
pire, which had but few functionaries equally 
estimable and enlightened. This publication, 
which is to be complete in six volumes, now 
ends at the first triumvirate. It contains a 
considerable number of woodcuts from ancient 
monuments, medals, instruments of all kinds, 
busts, &c., beside maps, and, when woodcuts 
are not sufficiently exact, it calls chromo- 
lithography to its aid. Scholarship had never 
before been thus placed in France at the service 
of the public, of scholars, of all the less wealthy 
classes in fact, with details so accurate and cir- 
cumstantial. Museums, excavations, private 
collections, all have been laid under contri- 
bution. It is not without jealousy that men of 
my generation examine such works as this, so 
different are they, from every point of view, 
from those which they possessed in their youth. 

I must call your special attention to the 
Histoire du Costume au Thédtre depuis les 
Origines du Thédtre en France jusqu’a nos Jours, 
by M. Adolphe Jullien. Georges Charpentier, 
the publisher, the founder of the weekly 
review, La Vie moderne, which calls to its aid 
all the rising talent, desired the illustrations to 
be perfect, and commissioned seven-and-twenty 
engravings or drawings from the Archives of 
the Opera. One chapter is entitled ‘ La 
Réforme du Costume sur la Scine anglaise: 
Mrs. Bellamy, Maklin, Kemble.” The opera, 
the ballet are carefully followed in their various 
transformations andimprovements. M. Charles 
Nuitter, keeper of the Archives of our New 
Opera, has furnished valuable information with 
regard to the unpublished treasures in ‘his 
custody. 

Our children’s books, in the strict sense of the 
word, are not numerous. You give us the 
most charming works of this class, with your 
books illustrated in colours. And herein the 
immense outlet which you possess in your 
colonies is a great assistance to your publishers, 
as it allows them to print off large impressions 
which render the original outlay less serious. 
I may mention, among Hachette’s publications, 
Jean le Paresseux, by Bertall; Le Chien du 
Capitaine ; and Franchise, stories for little girls. 
M. Georges Charpentier publishes a Princesse 
Méduse, to prove that fairy tales will for ages 
yet have charms for the imagination of the 
Gaulish race. But he has had a peculiarly 
happy inspiration in getting anand fanciful 
artists, such as Léonce Petit, J. d’Alheim, and 
Forain, to illustrate the brilliant series of eight 
Christmas tales by M. Paul Aréne, published 
under the general title of La Vraie Tentation du 
grand Saint-Antoine. This isa new version of 
the famous temptation celebrated by Teniers 
and Callot and many others. According to M. 
Paul Aréne, who knows the heart and stomach 
of men, especially those destined to be canonised, 
the devil inspired the hermit, while Christmas 
was being celebrated around his hermitage, with 
a vehement desire to eat his faithful companion. 





And now, perhaps, I am about to trench 
somewhat on the domain of my collaborateur 
M. Monod, but I shall enter at another gate. 
I must mention to amateurs and book-lovers 
the truly choice editions, the pages of which 
are animated by the etcher’s art. M. A. 
Jouaust, the skilful printer, is publishing La 
Physiologie du Godt, with a portrait engraved 


by Lalauze, by the illustrious gourmand sur- 
named Brillat-Savarin, and, with very delicate 
and brilliant etchings by Edmond Morin, 


Gustave Nadaud’s Chansons populaires and 
Chansons de Salon. 


M. Lemerre has started a small library, which 
is quickly exhausted, and which he is so pro- 
voking as not toreprint. M. Buhot, M. Boilvin, 
M. a Pille, M. Monzits have drawn and 
engraved perfect gems for the works of Alfred 
de Musset, Victor Hugo, Barbet d'Aurévilly, 
and for the classics, Molitre, La Fontaine, &c. 

M. Quantin, whose activity is simply inde- 
fatigable, undertakes the Chansonnier historique 
du XVIII¢ Siecle, a reproduction of the famous 
collection of songs, vaudevilles, and satirical 
epigrams known under the name of Clairem- 
bault-Maurepas. There will be twenty volumes 
and a hundred portraits. 


Finally, we must give unreserved praise to 
the series published by a scholar who is learned 
in autographs, a publisher of the most cultivated 
taste, if we may judge by the tiny sketches 
which adorn his volumes, without swamping 
the text. We have had nothing more original, 
more truly French, since the peo Pecan 9 century 
than the books entitled Lucile de Chateaubriand, 
Portraits de Mérimée, Lettres de Madame Chénier 
(E. Charayay). 


Our best wishes go with each and all of these 
efforts in their several fields. Pu. Burry. 








ART SALES. 


Tue art sale season, which generally begins 
in earnest in November and gives us before 
Christmas some events of importance, is this 
year very tardy in showing much that is of 
interest to the connoisseur. But two sales that 
ought not to go altogether without record took 
place last week, and this week there was at the 
auction-rooms of Messrs. Sotheby a large print 
sale, to be noticed in our next issue, as it in- 
cluded an extensive and, to some extent, typical 
collection of the works of Bartolozzi. vast 
week Messrs. Christie sold the first part of 
the stock of Mr. Everard, a Continental picture 
dealer. The following were the most note- 
worthy lots; they require no further comment :— 
Th. Weber, After the Shipwreck, £73 10s.; 
J. Bertrand, Virginia washed Ashore, £74 11s. ; 
O. Seghers, Envy, £57 15s.; J. Tissot, Indiscre- 
tion, £78 158.; Time is Money, £78 15s.; E. 
Verboeckhoven, Sheep and Ponies on a Moor, 
£247 168.; The Mother, £149 2s.; Belgian Sheep 
reposing, £372 15s.; E. Frére, Coming out 
of School, £514 10s.; The Little Vegetable Seller, 
£147; A Game at Marbles, £152 53.; A Child 
dressing, £105; Duverger, A Brittany Home- 
stead, £42; J. Portaels, L’ Intrigue, £147; L. 
Munthe, A Winter View, with Sportsman setting 
out, £283 10s.; L. Knaus, Thieves in a Fair, 
£362 5s.; Jules Breton, The Pilgrim, £294; 
Meissonier, The Sentinel, £735; Marchetti, 
Departure of the Hawking Party, £141 15s., 
and Returned from the Wars, £174 6s.; C. Tro- 

on, Crossing the Bridge (from the artist’s sale, 

aris), £630; Emile Lévy, The Bird's Nest, 
£97 138.; The Young Mother, £99 1ds.; A. 
Calame (one of the few native landscape painters 
of Switzerland), A Swiss Mountain Scene, with a 
Cascade—Evening, £315; A. Piot, The Sisters, 
£273; E. van Schendel, 4 Market Scene in 
Holland by Candlelight, £116 11s.; L. Perrault, 
The Favourite, £63; Ernest Slingeneyer, A 
Christian Martyr in the Reign of Diocletian, 





—— 


exhibited at the International Exhibition, 1862, 
£672 10s. 


Tue second sale of 5 gy took place at 
the rooms of Messrs. Phillips, of New Bond 
Street, and consisted of a collection of pictures 
by Angelica Kaufman—a larger gathering of 
her works probably than has been seen before, 
Several of them were among the most important 
pictures from her brush. e note the follow- 
ing:—Venus chiding Ganymede and Flora 
jinishing a Flower for Venus, £241 10s.; Numa 
Pompilius and the Nymph Egeria and Roman 
Charity (2), £47 58.; <Aspasia and Palus and 
Tibullus writing an Ode on Lesbia’s Sparrow, 
£56 148.; Cornelia, Mother of the Gracchi, 60 in, 
by 45in., £147; Hector and Paris, 44in. by 
32in., £120 15s.; Achilles discovered by Ulysses, 
44in. by 32 in., £126; Zeuxis composing a 
Picture of Juno, £136 10s.; Telemachus and 
Calypso, 44 in. by 32 in., £189 ; Portrait of Lady 
Northwick and Child, 50in. by 42in., £850; 
Rinaldo and Armida, 50in. by 42in., £220 10s. ; 
Ulysses in the Island of Circe, £105; Virgil 
writing his Epitaph, £99 15s.; Pliny at Misenum 
during the Eruption of A.D. 79, £59 17s8.; La 
Bergére des Alpes, £420 ; Gualtherus and Griselda, 
£410; Venus attired by the Graces, £535 10s.; 
The Judgment of Paris, the companion, £422. 
Most of these are engraved pictures, known to 
collectors of the artist. They came, in the 
present instance, from a country house in 
Gloucestershire. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


At the last Ey x the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, Mr. W. Wareing Faulder read 
a paper describing eight antique swords which 
he exhibited. The first, he pointed out, was 
interesting on account of its bearing Hnglish 
inscriptions on its blade. Although most old 
swords were inscribed, it was rare to find cif 
of a date earlier than the time of Charles Il. 
bearing English words. This sword was a 
rapier of the time of Elizabeth, with a perforated 
cup-hilt. It was inscribed “ For my Christ 
resolved to dy,”’ and “‘ Who haves me let him 
ware me.” The latter inscription was discussed, 
and hates suggested instead of haves. The 
second sword was of rare form, and had been 
found under peculiar circumstances, having been 
taken from a coffin discovered in the tomb of a 
Knight Templar of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
ae The third had a silver hilt very 
beautifully chased and embossed, and had been 
dug up on the field of a battle fought on July 
2, 1644, between Royalists and Cromwellians. 
It had preébably been dropped by one of the 
former in the flight to which they were put by 
the Parliamentary forces under Sir Thomas 
Myddleton near Oswestry. The other swords 
exhibited were a long horseman’s broadsword of 
the time of Charles L.,a very beautiful Venetian 
sword of about A.D. 1550, a quaint sword of the 
time of Charles I., with a hilt embossed and 
chased, among the ornaments pasos Be head of 
a Cavalier, in whose mouth was held a short 
pipe, very similar to those now in use, and two 
long rapiers of the time of Elizabeth, with very 
elaborate and finely wrought hilts. 


THE annual exhibition of the Scottish 
Society of Water-Colour Painters opened at 
Glasgow on the 13th inst. 


WE have received from Mr. Dunthorne, of 
Vigo Street, Mr. Slocombe’s striking etching of 
a Thames subject, Cleopatra’s Needle’s First 
Winter on the Banks of the Thames, in which 
the artist has shown no mere aptitude to cope 
with a sensational effect—that of an ice-blocked 
stream—but has produced a work fairly strong 
in draughtsmanship, and skilful as well 48 
agreeable in its disposition of light and shade. 
The long line of the Embankment has rarely 
been better treated in recent pictorial design. 
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Next week we hope to publish the first of a 
series of letters by M. Francois Lenormant, 
iving the results of a recent archaeological tour 
in South Italy. The first instalment will deal 


with the province of Apulia. 


Wirs regard to Mr. F, W. Burton’s letter to 
the Chronique des Arts, expressing his opinion 
that the so-called Quentin Matsys in_ the 
National Gall is by Marinus, it should be 
mentioned that Mr. Crowe had already attributed 
the picture to Marinus in these columns (see 
AcADEMY, January 11, 1879, p. 39). 


Mr. W. W. Srory, the sculptor in Rome, 
has contributed to the November and December 
numbers of the International Reviewtwo elaborate 
articles on a subject on which it was time that 
archaeologists should have the benefit of skilled 
opinion. It has long been a question whether 
the ancients were acquainted with the process 
of casting in plaster, a process which in modern 
times is of incalculable advantage to the sculp- 
tor, but yet an intricate and difficult process. 
That the ancients modelled in plaster there is 
no doubt. That, however, is a different thing. 
Mr. Story would admit that some slight designs 
in plaster still existing with very low relief may 
have been roughly cast from shallow moulds, and 
finished afterwards in parts where the mould had 
been imperfect. He is unwilling to go farther 
than this, and asserts that there is no evidence 
of their ever having had piece-moulds, without 
which the casting of anything but « very flat 
design is impossible. In this statement he is 
confirmed by the head and two arms of a half 
life-size figure of Cupid in the British Museum, 
which he seems not to have examined. The 
head has been cast in three pieces, with clearly 


cut joints, which have been afterwards fitted 


together by a band of liquid plaster underneath. 


One of the joints is concealed by means of a 


wreath round the head, which has been after- 


wards modelled by the hand. Similarly, the 
arms have been cast in two separate moulds, 
the one giving the upper, the other the under, 
side of the arm. The joints are very skilfully 
concealed. It may be added that the hair is 
painted black and the lips and eyes red, so that 
the whole has a very realistic appearance. 
These objects were found in the Cyrenaica, and 
appear to belong to the third century B.c. They 
would represent the skill of the period in casting 
the passage of Pliny 
(Nat. Hist., xxxy. 12), ‘‘ Hominis autem 
imaginem gypso e facie ipsa primus omnium 
expressit, ceraque in eam formam gypsi infusa 
emendare instituit, Lysistratus,” it would seem 
as if Mr. Story had raised an unnecessary 


in plaster. As regards 


number of difficulties. 


THE old church bells of St. Peter’s in Ziirich 
are to be melted down, and the metal used in 
The Antiquarian 
Society of the canton has interfered to save one 
of them, the so-called ‘‘ Schlagglocke,” which 
was cast by ‘‘ Johannes der Glockengiesser ” in 
1294. The bell is fifty-seven years older than 
Ziirich’s adhesion to the Swiss Federation, 
which took place in 1351. The mere metallic 
value of the bell is estimated at 1,840 frs., 
and the Antiquarian Society has put forth an 
appeal for about half this sum, the remainder 


the casting of a new set. 


having already been subscribed. 


THE Historisch-antiquarische Verein of Ap- 


ser alae magpteer coe 3 is occupied with the col 


ection of materials for an Appenzeller 
Antiquarian exhibition at Heiden, the popular 


health resort.. 


THE Diisseldorf school has lost by death 


Of late years he has painted genre pictures, 
subjects taken fr m nt life, bits of 
costume, landscapes, and so forth. His popu- 
larity has for some time pasé been on the 
decline. 


M. MIcHIELs, author of a history of Flemish 
painting and numerous other works, has been 


appointed sub-librarian of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. 


THE pictures bought by the State at the last 
Salon, which have been on exhibition at Munich, 
have now been placed in the Luxembourg. 
Among them are Duez’ Saint Cuthbert, Laurens’ 
Les Emmurés de Carcassonne, Pelouse’s Un 
Coin de Cernay, Guillaumet’s Laghouat, and 
Bouguereau’s La Naissance de Vénus. The 
Luxembourg has also acquired Ribot’s Jésus 
et les Docteurs. 


Tue King of Bavaria has bought Feuerbach’s 
picture of Medea for the Munich Pinakotek. 


Ir is stated that a valuable picture of David 
Teniers has been unexpectedly discovered at 
Pesth, in the house of the actor Maleczky. 


A VALUABLE collection of engravings and 
woodcuts of Albrecht Diirer is now on view in 
Vienna. 


THe prix de Sevres for 1879 has been 
awarded to M. Chéret. The subject was the 
Transit of Venus. The execution of the statue 
of Rabelais at Chinon will be entrusted to M. 
Emile Hébert in accordance with the decision 
of the jury. 


THE seventh issue of the OCadart Album, 
LT’ Eau-forte en 1880, contains thirty original 
etchings by as many artists, among whom are 
Messrs. Heseltine, Be sent Evershed, Lher- 
mitte, Toudouze, Worms, &c. M. Jules 
Claretie contributes the text, and M. Francois 
Chifflart the frontispiece. 


M. DELAUNAY is at aw engaged in finish- 
ing his frescoes in the Panthéon. 


THE year’s volume of that vast German pub- 
lication entitled Die Kunst fiir Alle (** Art for 
All”) has just been published. It contains an 
excellent collection of reproductions of the 
copper engravings, etchings, and woodcuts of 
the most celebrated masters of engraving from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. The 
series begins with the Italian niello work of the 
fifteenth century ; but very soon, of course, the 
German engravers preponderate, and we are 
afforded numerous examples of the work of 
Schongauer, Diirer, the Behams, Aldegrever, 
Burgkmair, &c. 


THE Portfolio’s ‘arrangements for 1880” 
include a series of etchings by Mr. H. Her- 
komer, A.B.A., of scenes in North Wales, to 
be accompanied by “‘ literary contributions from 
his own pen, giving an account of his camp 
life in that country.” Following Mr. Lang’s 
‘‘ Oxford” of this year will come chapters on 
Cambridge, by Mr. J. W. Clarke, illustrated, 
like the ‘“ Oxford.” by etchings and vignettes 
by Mr. Brunet Debaines and M. Toussaint. 
The most important literary contributions prom- 
ised are a series of ‘‘ Studies on the Amazons,” 
by Prof. Colvin; the continuation of the 
editor’s interesting ‘‘ Notes on Aesthetics ;” 
- | ‘Some Chapters on Shipping, considered from 

the Artistic Point of View,” also by the editor ; 
and an article on Gaudenzio Ferrari, the painter 
of Varallo, by Miss J. Cartwright. 


LT’ Art arrived last week too late for notice, 


Lhermitte, and reproduced with good effect in 
large size. This week the etching is from a 
modern German picture—a characteristic group 
of grave peasants deliberating over some piece of 
important news. It is from a painting by Leibl, 
in the collection of W. H. Stewart, Esq., and is 
etched by F. Leenhoff. 


M. QuANTIN announces for publication early 
next year a magnificent edition of the Complete 
Work of Rembrandt, reproduced under the direc- 
tion of M. Firmin Delange. The work of pre- 
paration for this gigantic undertaking has 
already been carried on for four years; nor is 
this very long, considering that it is a question 
of reproducing in perfect facsimile by the most 
approved new processes the whole of the engraved 
work of the great Dutch master, consisting 
altogether of 356 plates. Three hundred of these 
are now ready, but, as they still need a certain 
amount of supervision before they are issued, the 
work will not be published before March 15. M. 
Charles Blanc supplies the literary portion of it, 
writing a description of and commentary on each 
plate. A catalogue raisonné is also provided, as 
well as a chronological table arranged by M. 
Charles Blanc in the order which, after much 
study, he has come to the conclusion should be 
followed in regarding Rembrandt’s perplexing 
work. This is a subject upon which, as is we 
known, no two authorities ever agree. This 
edition will contain the twenty-two unique plates 
of the Amsterdam Museum, as well as those 
of the British Museum and the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 


Tue third and fourth parts issued together of 
the second volume of the Repertorium fir 
Kunstwissenschaft have appeared, as promised, 
very soon after the first and second parts, which 
we noticed a short time ago. These complete 
the second volume, and it is to be hoped that 
this useful artistic publication will now go on 
regularly under its new direction. The — 
double number contains notes upon the histo 
of architecture from 800 to 1300, by A. 
Schultz; the Tribune in 8S. Annunciata in 
Florence, by Braghirolli; Lorenzo Lotto, by 
Tschudi; the picture of St. Eligius by Petrus 
Cristus, by A. Woltmann; the drawing in the 
Codex Latinus Monacensis 716, by Dernjac; 
Diirer’s water-colour drawing of the Virgin with 
animals, by Nordhoff; the continuation of 8. 
Vogelin’s researches as to the wood engraving 
of Hans Holbein the younger; Duke Ferdi- 
nand’s commissions and purchases of ta 

in the Netherlands, by Schonherr. A long 
Literaturbericht is also given, as well as a very 
useful list of all the principal reviews of im- 
portant art books in the various journals, 
foreign as well as German. Those in the 
AcaDEmY are frequently quoted. 


THE Gazette des Beaux-Arts o 
with a long article by M. Paul Mantz on 
Adrian Brauwer, or Brouwer. Brauwer is a 
painter in whose history legend has sought te 
make up for the absence of fact. All the stories 
told of his wee f oppressed boyhood, his de- 
graded manhood, and miserable death rest 
chiefly on the authority of Houbraken, who 
seems to have taken a sort of malicious delight 
in depicting his compatriots, the Dutch painters, 
in the blackest colours. Several of those whom 
he has maligned have lately been so thoroughly 
cleansed from the dirt he has thrown upon them 
that one cannot help hoping that the rest may 
have been equally free from the vices he has 
associated with their names; but in the case of 
Adrien Brauwer, it must be owned that nothing 
has as yet turned up to disprove Houbraken’s 


ns this month 





another of its eminent artists in the person of; 
Karl Hiibner. Hiibner was born in 1814 at Ko- 
nigsberg, in Prussia, and studied at Diisseldorf. 
He first came into note by some pictures of a 
democratic tendency which fell in with the 
sentiments current in Germany about 1848. 


but we must mention that there was given in 
it a splendid etching by Charles Waltner of 
Vandyck’s portrait of Frangois Duquesnoy in 
the collection of the King of the Belgians, 
and also a capital portrait of the late Mr. 
Edwin Edwards, drawn in black chalk by M. 


assertions. There is scarcely any Dutch painter 
of whom so little is known. Noteven the place 
or date of his birth has been accurately deter- 
mined, and, until quite lately, that of his death 
has been regarded as equally doubtful. M. 
Mantz does not seem to be able to throw any 
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new light on these disputed questions; he 
dos not even venture to decide in favour 
of Brauwer’s Dutch or Flemish nationality, but 
he writes a pleasant article detailing what little 
knowledge has been gained concerning him, 
with various suggestions as to the probabilities 
and improbabilities of Houbraken’s relation. 
An etching by Gaujean of Brauwer’s well- 
known Sn.oker in the Louvre is given in illus- 
tration. The other articles of the number are 
somewhat heavy and technical, though amateurs 
of ceramics will read with pleasure M. Havard’s 
account of the Faience d’ Arnhem, and admirers 
of Prud’hon will be interested in the study of 
that painter’s relations with Mdlle. Constance 
Mayer as set forth by M. Gueullette. 


EVERYONE knows that the Prussian Govern- 
ment devotes money and care to the fostering 
of the fine arts—supporting academies out of 
the national supplies, and keeping up a large 
establishment in museums and galleries of 

ictures for the use and education of the public. 

t is less generally known that art and art 
expenditure are administered by the same 
Minister of Public Worship whose attributes 
extend at the present time to fighting the Papal 
power in the Rhenish and Polish provinces 
and exercising the duties of a censorship as 
regards exhibited pictures. A new function 
has just been added to the numerous ones 
already exercised by this ubiquitous Ministry. 
Herr von Putkammer issues and helps with 
public money a new quarterly publication 
called Jahrbuch der kéiniglichen preussischen 
Kunstsammlungen, the first number of which 
has just appeared at Berlin as the first instal- 
ment of a stately folio, divided into two parts— 
reporting, in the first place, on the progress of 
the national collections; in the second, on 
matters of art proper, with facsimiles and illus- 
trations. The editor of this new periodical is 
Dr. Dohme, whose collection of art biographies 
is already known to the English public. The 
editorial staff comprises Dr. W. Bode, Dr. 
Hermann Grimm, Dr. Max Jordan, and Dr. 
Lippmann, all of whom have made a name 
for themselves as writers on art. At the head 
of the official section of the Jahrbuch is Dr. 
Meyer’s report, showing that within the past 
half-year the Berlin Museum acquired an early 
example of Albert Cuyp’s cattle-pieces, A 
Butcher’s Shop with a Newly Slaughtered Pig, 
ascribed to Maes, and a characteristic portrait 
of a female by Rembrandt, supposed to reprdé- 
sent the master’s third wife. The last of these 
ictures was purchased by a dealer at Mr. J. 

ardell’s sale in 1878, and sold at an ad- 
vance to the Prussian authorities. Dr. 
Friedliinder reports large additions to the 
numismatic collections by the purchase of 
10,000 coins of the Middle Ages (from the time 
of the Merovingian kings to the Reformation), 
from the collection of Dr. Grote, of Hanover; 
and 600 bronze coins and medallions of the 
Roman empire, from the collection of Capt. 
Sandes. In the report of Dr. Max Jordan on 
the National Gallery we have to note the state- 
ment of the purchase by the State of Makart’s 
large picture of Queen Curnara of Cyprus re- 
ceiving the Homage of the Venetians. br. Bode 
announces with becoming pride the arrival of 
marble reliefs supposed to have formed part of 
the friezes on a large altar of the classic times at 
Pergamos—in all, ninety pieces and 1,500 frag- 
ments, But he says that the state to which these 
marbles have been reduced will only allow for 
the preseut of the exhibition of a few groups as 
specimens. In the non-official section of the 
Jahrbuch Dr. Friedliinder begins a paper on 
** Italian Medallions of the Sixteenth Century,” 
and gives a sketch of die-sinking and casting 
and chasing of medallions from the earliest 
Venetian pieces of 1393 to the latest of the 
Lombaid cities in 1530. He shows how dif- 


ferent forms «cf the sume medallion became 


/ 


common, and for what purposes they were 
produced. Hegives a new and hitherto un- 
attempted chronology of the medallists from 
Vittore Pisano in 1439-49 to Giulio della Torre 
and Zacchi in 1530-35. He tells us that 
among the medallists we must count some 
celebrated painters—Antonio*Pollaiuolo, Gentile 
Bellini, Francesco Francia, John F. Caroto, and 
Baldassare of Este—and we only note one mis- 
take, which he makes in the birth and death of 
Francia. Dr. Lippmann gives a facsimile of a 
unique print—a profile of a Florentine lady in 
the Berlin Pint Boon. His attempt to show 
that engraving was known in Italy as early as 
1440-50 is interesting, though it rests only on 
a calculation of probabilities. Some subtle 
arguments are used to prove that the first 
engravers must necessarily have been gold- 
smiths. Hermann Grimm works out with 
great acumen the problem of how the Night 
and Morn in the chapel of the Medici at San 
Lorenzo of Florence came to be displayed in a 
different manner from that conceived and in- 
tended by Michelangelo. The last paper in the 
Jahrbuch is by Dr. Dobbert, ‘‘ On the Origin of 
Crucifixes.” It is preceded by a facsimile and 
copies of MSS. by Diirer. 





THE STAGE. 


ARE the years of famine in matters dramatic to 
be succeeded by the years of plenty? Time 
was when London managers, and presumably 
the London public, encouraged with their 
fayour two theatrical authors. A new play 
was probably by Mr. Byron, but if it was not 
by Mr. Byron it was necessarily by Mr. Gilbert. 
The management knew no other writers. The 
record of this week’s productions, which it is 
yet too early to write in full, will tell another 
story. Mr. Tennyson, who had produced a play 
some time since at the Lyceum, has been re- 
discovered as a dramatic author by the con- 
ductors of the St. James’s Theatre. Our 
brightest and most piquant novelists, Messrs. 
Besant and Rice, have brought to light a 
comedy at the Olympic. And Mr. Albery, 
industriously struggling to produce at last a 
piece which shall have some chance of rivalling 
Two Roses in popularity, has given us at the 
Court Theatre, under the direction of Mr.’ 
Wilson Barrett, a five-act play, The Old Love 
and the New, which he has adapted from the 
American of Mr. Bronson Howard. Hereafter 
we may have occasion to speak of one or other 
of these pieces. For the present all that can be 
done is to record their presentation; the 
Monday evening production—that of The Old 
Love and the New—alone having been made at 
all early in the week. In it Mr. Charles 
Coghlan, who may have had the opportunity of 
seeing the original, and even of playing in it, in 
the United States, seems to have found a part 
well suited to him. Mr. G. W. Anson, often a 
striking character actor, has been not less success- 
ful; and parts of some importance are allotted to 
Miss Amy Roselle, Mr. Dayid Fisher, and Mr. 
Edmund Leathes. 


From the announcements for the Christmas 
week, it would seem that pantomimes continue to 
be fewer and fewer. They have become so entirel 
associated with prodigious spectacle that it is 
naturally difficult for the majority of theatres, 
whose stages are but of moderate size, to com- 
pete with the two great houses of Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane. Accordingly, with some few 
exceptions, of which the principal are the great 
suburban theatres, there will be little entering 
the lists with the large central playhouses 
already named. At Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane success in the pantomimes is confidently 
expected, though Drury Lane failed last year 
notwithstanding the presence of a troop of 
popular pantomimists. At Covent Garden, in 








the pantomine season, as well as in the opera 


season, go us tacle has become a thing 
of course. There Sindbad the Sailor is to be the 
story which is to be the excuse, if excuse be 
wanted, for the display of marvellous scenic 
effect. At Drury Lane, Blue Beard is the narra- 
tive destined to receive dramatic illustration, 
The Vokes family are there expected to be a 
great attraction. The instincts of the English 
playgoer at Christmas are known to be essen- 
tially conservative. 
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